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GET A NWSW GAR FOR YOUR MONEY 


w 77 
ee not just a new model 





NEW!... Chrysler Fluid Drive 





Why Shift Gears? 
Touch the throttle to go 
the brake to stop. That’s the new 
way, introduced by Chrysler in 


. touch 


America’s First Fluid Drive. You 
seldom use the clutch or shift gears. 


Fluid Drive is so silent, so liquid 
smooth, that it gives you an entirely 
new sensation of ease and comfort. 
Transmits power to the wheels 
through a cushion of oil, with no 
rigid metal connections. 

Fluid Drive is available for imme- 
diate delivery. Standard on Crown 
Imperial,only $38 extra on Traveler, 
New Yorker and Saratoga. 





NEW!. 


Chry sler’ s big rear 
doors are of uniform 
width, with no “dog- 
leg” cutaway for the 
rear fender housing. 
No stumbling, no 
awkwardness, no soiling of dresses. 


NEW!... 


. Easy-Entry Deere 





Completely New Bodies 


New bodies with 
new roominess, new 
\. comfort,new styling. 
Bigger windows and 


\ 
| pf windshield. Tremen- 
— dous luggage space. 
: Seats like divans, 
two-tone upholstery fabrics. 


NEW!... High-Torque Engines 
Chrysler’s 
High-Torque 
engines, with 
greater horse- 
power, are 
designed for 
maximum pull- 


ing power and pickup in high gear. 





NEW!... Riding Comfort 
Aero-type shock 


abso rbers! Scien- ey a 


tific weight distri- 
bution! Airfoam 





seat cushions! All 
cradled at the center of balance. 
NEW!... Exclusive Chrysler 
y 
cs we 
Baked plasticen- &™ 
amel finish, im- 
Superfinished parts . . . tin-coated 
pistons ... Floating Power... time- 
wheel gear-shift . . . a combination 
only Chrysler gives you. Learn about 
Mm 3-PASSENGER ROYAL COUPE 
| DELIVERED IN DETROIT 
*FederalTax included. Transpor- 
tation and State or Local Taxes 
extra. Dual horns and cigar 


passengers are 
Engineering a 

>i 
proves with age. 
tested hydraulic brakes . .. steering 
them at your Chrysler dealer's. 
lighter additional equipment on Chrysler Royal. 
* Tune in on Major Bowes, Cotentie i. 

Every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M.. 
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‘SACRIFICES FOR PEACE’. oe 


The “official family” is knee-deep in plans for 
meeting the economic dislocation which faces 
the whole world when the last shell of war is 
exploded. Mr. Welles’ mission to Europe... Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “rendezvous” with fish or foreigners 
in the Atlantic . . . Mrs. Roosevelt’s talk of 
“sacrifices” ... all are part of the delicate game. 
This article is a consensus of “official hints.” 


EUROPE’S WOES ENMESH U.S............. y: > 


Meanwhile the war itself is having much more 
of an effect on American business than most 
people realize. American economic policies are 
being geared to Europe’s war policies. At the 
base are vital “intelligence” reports from official 
observers for official ears. 


AIRPLANES—PRIZE OF WAR.............. PP. 10 


Into these same official ears, America’s generals 
and admirals are dinning demands that U.S. 
airplane needs not be smothered by England and 
France’s needs. It is not generally known that 
the Allies orders for bombers are seriously 
cramping our own defense program. 


BEHIND F. D. R.—LEWIS BREAKE...........P. 11 


In his many years as a labor leader, John L. 
Lewis has learned a thing or two about bargain- 
ing and strategy. Just as astute is the President. 
Here then is the background of the CIO-White 
House split in affection. Here also is the fore- 
ground of the current moves in the labor-polit- 
ical scene. 


THE POLITICAL WEEK 


With each succeeding week—the political cam- 
paign becomes less and less gentle. Last week 
the GOP went into action as it mapped conven- 
tion plans. Compressed for readers are the most 
important messages delivered. Clarified for read- 
ers are the maneuvers. 


THIRD-TERM DELEGATES 


Without any word . . . encouragement . . . or it 
might be added, objection . . . President Roose- 
velt finds himself with anywhere from 200 to 
400 party delegates ready to say “I do” for a 
third term. Come to think of it, this article may 


be news even to the White House. 
LEAKS IN THE BLOCKADDE....................P. 20 


Since the start of the war, American exports to 
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Germany’s “neighbors” have increased all out of 
proportion to exports to the Allies. What’s back 
of these orders? Are the shipments being fun- 
neled from the Balkans and Scandinavia into 
Germany? Vital questions which make this ar- 
ticle and Pictogram a tirnely feature. 


AMERICA’S FUTURE IN ORIENT Pr. 26 


Surprising also are the U.S. export and import 
figures to nations in the Far East. There hard- 
boiled diplomacy and business are wary team- 
mates. Behind the dollar sign is a powerful 
struggle for trade advantages in the Orient. 
America’s stake is a large one and the factors in- 
volved are gauged for business men. 

IS RECOVERY PAST ITS PEAK? xecas oe 
Our analysts viewing the Trend of Business find 
that the production index plunge since last De- 
cember is the sharpest on record. At the same 
time taking all business indicators into account 
they find there is ground for those who look for 
some kind of Spring recovery. In this detailed 
article optimistic and pessimistic angles are 


weighted to produce a well-rounded picture of 
the economic machine. 


MOUNTAINS OF ASSETS. 


Bigness is again under scrutiny by Washington. 
Insurance—chief form of private savings—is be- 
ing X-rayed by the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee. The study of mammoth fi- 
nancial structures is complex . . . but this article 
whittles down the preliminary findings to simple 
and informative facts. 


AND ON OTHER PAGES: 


The March of the News 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead 
The Congress Week 

The President’s Week 


Question of Week: Is This the Tirne To 
Send U.S. Peace Envoy Abroad?.................. 22 

Pro and Con of National Issues 

News-Lines for Business Men 

The Labor Week 

The World Week 

Life in the Capital 

People of the Week 

“The Yeas and Nays” 

Washington Whispers 

Cover photograph from Harris & Ewing. 
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G.O.P. picks place and date . . . record Navy Bill 


the President's cruise ... 


Republican National Committee 
sets convention for June 24 in Phila- 
delphia . . . G. O. P. chiefs predict 
1940 victory, claim farm States are 
turning Republican . . no single 
candidate’s name dominates Wash- 
ington conclave. 


x kk 


Brazilian foreign minister asks new 
Pan American protest against safety 
zone violators . . . State Department 
gets German rejection of zone plan... 
Congress warns Germans not to tor- 
pedo U.S. ships forced into Gibraltar 
by British blockade . . . Hull and 
Lothian smooth neutrality friction ... 
London offers convoy for U.S. ships, 
rebuffed by Hull. 

House passes record Navy Appro- 
priation bill . . . strikes out money 
for Guam ... Finnish Loan bill ap- 
proved ... Jesse Jones says Finland 
will not be destroyed, will pay its 
debts . . . Denmark asks for an Ex- 
port-Import Bank credit. 


x*x«k 


Congress decides to debate trade 
pacts this week . . . Democratic ma- 
jority of House Ways and Means 
Committee favors them .. . Senate 
hesitates to embargo Japan... 

Taber warns Government depart- 
ments not to ask for deficiency appro- 
priations ranking Republican 
on Appropriations Committee thinks 
there have been too many of them 
... Treasury reports that $1,053,742,- 
488 Federal loans are in default... 
sum represents interest and principal 
payments owed to thirty-one Govern- 
ment corporations and lending agen- 
cies... J. P. Morgan & Co. disbands 

. will incorporate as a State bank 
... plan to do trust business. 


xk 


Sumner Welles and Myron Taylor 
head for Europe on same ship... Eu- 
rope speculates on Welles’ purpose 
. .. Under Secretary gives no hint... 
confers with Hull until last minute 
. .. Gallup poll finds fear that U.S. 
will enter war has declined . . . Am- 
bassadors Kennedy and Bullitt confer 
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warning to the Germans 


with Hull ... Kennedy announces he 
is not a candidate for presidency. 

President Roosevelt cruises in Gulf 
of Mexico following mystery state- 
ment at press conference . . . declines 
to deny he may meet European states- 
men for parley on high seas . . . route 
from Washington to Pensacola heav- 
ily guarded, shrouded in secrecy. 

Blizzard blankets eastern States... 
Admiral Byrd reports shift of South 
Magnetic Pole. 

Supreme Court observes Lincoln’s 
birthday by freeing four Negroes, sen- 
tenced to death .. . opinion is read by 
Justice Black, formerly member of 
Ku Klux Klan .. . decision upholds 
“due process” clause of Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Farley and Landon praise Lincoln 
from same platform . . . Postmaster 
General opens post office at Lincoln’s 
New Salem, Ill. . . . Dewey thinks 
Nation’s crisis is again “a house di- 
vided against itself” ... Capper, Bar- 
ton, Bridges, Hamilton Fish, Hoover, 
all hail the Great Emancipator. 


xk 


Congressman Dies to investigate 
subversive activities in Hollywood... 
Wiener, Communist party financial 
secretary, convicted on passport fraud 
. . . Youth Congress rejects tie with 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League but will 
cooperate ... Mrs. Roosevelt feels no 
Youth delegates sympathize with 
Stalin’s Russia. 

Justice Department gets evidence 
on Labor Board lobbying from Smith 
Committee . . . NLRB witnesses ad- 
mit arrangement with RFC to ban 
loans to firms suspected of violating 
Wagner Act . . . Smith Committee 
holds secret parley on changing la- 
bor law. 


= & ® 


General Motors agrees to formula 
in negotiations with four unions to 
pave way for Labor Board elections 
. . . Supreme Court upholds Labor 
Board in Waterman Steamship Com- 
pany case ... Ickes and Weir debate 
state of the Nation . . . Dewey says 
jobs are America’s greatest problem. 
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Chance of early European peace, or even truce, is remote. Moves under way are 
designed to explore possible terms of a future peace; to discover if any basis 
exists, short of a military decision, to settle this war. 


Returned American diplomats report: war will have to be fought to a conclusion. 
British and French official view is the same. The President is sending Sumner Welles 
to Europe to check; to find if there really isn't some point of contact in peace 
term ideas of the two sides. 





What will he find? Probably that Germany would like peace on the basis of 
keeping Poland and Czechoslovakia; of then getting set for the next push. Probably, 
too, that an important group in Great Britain prefers to deal rather than to press 
the fight. The reason: even a slow war is gradually bankrupting Europe. But: the 
Governments and peoples of Britain and France are convinced that a decision at arms 
is the only way to settle the present argument. 





Preponderance of informed opinion here is that this will be a long, probably 
avery long war; that it will gradually spread and deepen. 


Why then the President's peace interest? Why such diplomatic activity? 





Because war abroad is complicating American problems. Because pressures are 
growing for U.S. to get into the armament race; to dislocate peace time industry and 
adjust to a war-industry basis. Because White House advisers find it harder to chart 
a future course for this country. 


Also: under war pressures the British and French empires are building them- 
selves a "closed economy"--like Germany's--protected by exchange controls and 


trade controls. The future price of buying its way into that economy may be high for 
the United States. 


Peace now is worth a try to avoid, if possible, some of the problems of a fu- 
ture shaped by war. 





* * * 


At home the business setback is fast approaching bottom. In figures, February 


will be at about 110 on the Reserve Board production index contrasted with 128 in 
December. 


Next move: probably upward in late March or April. Extent: dependent heavily 
upon the volume of war orders. War business outlook: uncertain but showing signs of - 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~-~ (Continued) 


expanding. Exports in January again were large, not only to belligerents but to 
neutrals as well. Obvious export trend is upward. Fast war would accelerate this 
trend. Slow war would see it continue, although less rapidly. 


Result is that a clear view of the longer-range business future is not to be had. 
Official estimates are being made on the basis of better business in 1940 as a whole 
than in 1939, or than in 1937. 


Reaction in industry is causing some uneasiness in Congress; is not, however, 
leading to pressure for a revived spend-lend program. Armament is to be the base of 
the new domestic recovery program. 





Qutlook in Congress continues to be for slow motion performance. New ideas at- 
tract few followers. 





Finnish aid: will be permitted by the House, following Senate approval. But: 
Finland will have to barter non-military goods bought with American loans for needed 
military goods and that is slow. China aid: will soon be permitted on same terms as 
Finnish aid with a loan for non-military purposes. 





Taxes: Wallace is pushing his certificate plan--modified processing taxes 
--but will make little progress. Plan to increase taxes on 1940 income by 10 per 
cent is still alive, but not kicking. Economy: still a Congress goal. Total appro- 
priation cuts to date: $288,000,000. Silver buying: unlikely to be interfered with 
by Congress. 





Trade agreements: to go through the House without limit on existing powers. 
To face a harder Senate test but with prospect still better than 50-50 for extension 
of present powers. 





President intends to keep the country guessing ona third term. Cabinet mem- 
ber to whom a tacit promise was made of a White House announcement of intent, is be- 
ginning to wonder if he heard wrong. 





Obvious presidential determination is to try to control the 1940 Democratic 
convention; to say nothing, if in saying, the bars would be down for a free-for-all. 
Roosevelt still does not choose to seek a third nomination; would like to be able to 
pick Robert Jackson for that nomination; is getting set foratry. Party leaders 
doubt that the President can control the convention for anyone but himself. 





Political maneuvers in both parties are to become increasingly important. 
Preferential primaries in April and May can show which way the wind blows; cannot, 
however, determine what the party conventions will do when the time comes to name 
the actual candidates. 
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Wesco to the 6,123 people who in the last five 
weeks have come back to The United States News. 

We believe that this is an unprecedented development 
in publishing—that in the short space of five weeks so many 
former subscribers should re-subscribe. We take it as a 
tribute to the handy and convenient form in which The 
United States News is now presented. You will be interested 
to know that our subscribers approved of the change by a 
vote of more than 99 per cent for as compared with less than 
one per cent against the change. 

We had hoped that the verdict would be confirmation 
of our judgment, but frankly we were surprised by the almost 
unanimous sentiment. It encourages us to make a better and 
better magazine for you each week. 

We know that in a magazine dealing with the broad 
field of national affairs you will be interested in some topics 
and not in others. The important point is whether the 
magazine as a whole serves its primary purpose—which is to 
inform and to do so objectively. 

National affairs is in many respects the most im- 
portant theme of our modern life. Whether we survive as a 
democracy depends on how intelligently our public opinion 
exerts its influence upon government through the legitimate 
processes of our free American system. 

You can help us by telling your friends about the 
new United States News. Just send us their names and we will 
be glad to mail them sample copies. 





Send sample copy to Address Post Orfice 





Send sample copy to Address Post Office 





Send sample copy to Address Post Office 





Send sample copy to Address Post Office 





Send sample copy to Address Post Office 


The United States News 


2201 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


These names sent by 
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ANZIBAR! Ceylon! Penang! Am- 

-4 boyna! What romantic pictures 

. these ports of spices bring forth! 

Gripping legends studded with dusty 

caravans—brave sailing ships—shimmer- 

ing silks—redolent incense—and ancient 
iron-bound chests. 


The colorful thread of man’s search for 
flavor is firmly woven throughout his- 
tory. Daring men courted hunger, hard- 
ship and even death, seeking the riches 
that spices brought. Keels of ebony and 
teak plowed their course through un- 
charted seas to mark passages to new 
worlds. But these voyages were counted 
as failures unless they yielded precious 
spices actually worth their weight in sil- 
ver in those days. 


In spices, as in everything else, nothing 
is ever “good enough” for Heinz 57 


Spice Hunters 


Varieties. Heinz spice-buyers have trav- 
elled as much as 40,000 miles in a single 
year to secure rare, delightful savors. 
On the island of Amboyna they have 
found cloves so fine and pungent that 
the natives formerly used them for in- 
cense in the temples. 


Today these same cloves lend their deli- 
cate carnation-like fragrance to Heinz 
Mixed Pickles, Ketchup, and Chili Sauce. 


The fine hand of Heinz practices a sub- 
tle restraint in creating its magic in fla- 
vors. Centuries of spice lore have been 
tempered with seventy years of catering 
to the American appetite. So, there is 
never a harsh note in the taste-harmony 
of any Heinz product. A touch of this 
—a mere wisp of that—and a faint bless- 
ing of the other add the delicate bouquet 
and witchery that make food glow. 


Copr. 1939, H. J. Heinz Co. 


The wedding of pure spices and pure 
foods the Heinz way re-creates those boy- 
hood tastes that men never forget. An 
aviator wrote that the air at 1,000 feet 
over one of our kitchens was heavy-laden 
with the tantalizing, mouth-watering 
scent of ketchup-making, and it recalled 
his own boyhood home-kitchen at 
ketchup time. 


Heinz hunt for flavor never ceases. We 
search the remote parts of the world for 
new delights. If there is a finer taste, we 
will discover it. That’s why nothing else 
can ever taste quite like a Heinz product. 
That is why we have found our way to 
the hearts of men everywhere through 
the old familiar route—why the 57 Vari- 
eties have been guests at the best @7) 
tables of the world for over 70 years. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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‘SACRIFICES FOR PEACE’ 


Official Hints of What U. S. May Be Willing to Do to End War 


Steps planned to meet 
economic dislocation 
facing the whole world 


President Roosevelt is searching again 
for a possible basis of peace. Under Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles has been or- 
dered to Europe as the President’s repre- 
sentative to seek terms on which the indi- 
vidual nations at war may be willing to 
end the war. 

Mr. Welles’ mission will fit in with that 
of Myron C. Taylor, this country’s new un- 
official ambassador to the Vatican. Both 
will try to keep open the avenues of official 
thought between the ruling group of Ger- 
many on the one hand and Great Britain 
and France on the other. 

This effort may be supplemented by the 
personal effort of Mr. Roosevelt himself. 


Mid-Ocean Conference? 

Stories that the President may meet on 
the high seas with representatives of Great 
Britain, France and Italy are not so fantas- 
tic as they may sound. The reason is that 
President Roosevelt for some months has 
had an idea of a conference among the 
heads of the world’s major powers. Facts 
concerning that idea are these: 

A number of months ago, before war 
broke, Mr. Roosevelt proposed to Italy’s 
Mussolini, Britain’s Chamberlain, Ger- 
many’s Hitler and France’s Daladier that 
they meet with him on a battleship in the 
middle of the ocean. The President drew a 
line through the center of a map of the 
Atlantic Ocean. That line showed the 
Azores to be nearly equidistant from the 
capitals to be represented. Mr. Roosevelt 
expressed a willingness to meet the rulers 
of Europe at this point—half-way. In that 
meeting they would seek among themselves 
to agree upon a plan that might serve as 
a substitute for war in settling the argu- 
ments then under way. 


Hitler Wouldn’t Dare 

_ But Europe’s rulers, with less imagina- 
tion than the President of the United 
States, shied away. Today, Hitler prob- 
ably would not dare board a battleship to 
run the blockade for a conference in the 
Azores. The others, however, might be 
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willing themselves, or might be willing to 
send representatives, to journey to the 
mid-Atlantic to tell the President on what 
terms the war in Europe could be settled. 

That sort of conference appears im- 
probable at this time. 

Instead, President Roosevelt is using 
Sumner Welles to find through personal 
conversation what terms of peace would be 
insisted upon by each of the belligerent 
nations at this stage. With those terms in 
mind, the President might then be in a 
position to find a common meeting ground 
upon which negotiations could rest. Mr. 
Roosevelt is aware that Hitler is ready to 
talk peace today—on his own terms. The 





New start in the search for 
peace. Is a mid-ocean conference 
possible? 

Mrs. Roosevelt finds 
impossible for the U. S. 

How American gold hoard may 
play a part in rebuilding the world. 

A British blueprint for an inter- 
national New Deal. 


isolation 





President knows, too, that important 
groups in Great Britain want peace on 
terms that the ruler of Germany might 
accept. 

The Germans are putting out new peace 
feelers even now—and are bulwarking 
those feelers with new threats to Europe’s 
neutrals if the decision is against a deal. 

It is against this background that Mr. 
Welles is undertaking his mission. That 
mission, in essence, is a gamble taken be- 
fore war deepens and makes more difficult 
any meeting of minds among the belliger- 
ents except on the basis of victor and van- 
quished. The mission is not like that un- 
dertaken by Colonel E. M. House in the 
last war when commitments were made and 
negotiations carried on. This time, Sumner 
Welles will be a good listener. 

There is no assurance that what he 
hears will bring peace any nearer. But Mr. 
Roosevelt and others in close touch with 


the world situation are appalled by the 
thought of what continued war is going 
to mean for the world when the time for 
peace arrives. Every returning ambassa- 
dor brings the same story. From Joseph 
Kennedy, who knows the British plans; 
from William Bullitt, who knows the 
French ideas and plans; from Hugh Wil- 
son, who knows the German plans, come 
reports of economic changes being forced 
by war that will change the whole rela- 
tionship of the United States with the 
other major nations of the world. 


Deep Economic Involvement 


All warring nations are rapidly going 
bankrupt; are rapidly adopting totali- 
tarian forms; are rapidly building new 
economic organizations that will compli- 
cate the future problems of this country. 
There is agreement that the United States 
cannot escape deep economic involvement 
in the war, even if she escapes actual mil- 
itary participation. There is further agree- 
ment that this country, like all others, 
must suffer drastic dislocation once any 
long war ends. 

Peace moves now under way and con- 
siderations of peace problems that will 
rise in the future stem from this agree- 
ment. 

Two expressions reveal what Mr. Roose- 
velt and the most thoroughly informed 
official group in this Government are 
thinking. One of these expressions is by 
Mrs. Roosevelt, the other by Adolf A. 
Berle, Assistant Secretary of State and a 
confidant of the President on economic 
problems. 


Mrs. Roosevelt's Views 

Mrs. Roosevelt, in extemporaneous re- 
marks before the Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War, made these significant 
observations: 

“T think that we are beginning as a na- 
tion to understand that we cannot live in 
a little area of our own, but we do not ap- 
preciate the full meaning of this yet. 
There are stirrings—people begin to feel 
a little uncomfortable, people are not 
quite sure that the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific are as good a protection as they used 
to be, but still many people feel the trou- 
bles of the rest of the world are not really 
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our troubles, and we had better mind our 
own business, for we do not want to go 
to war. 

“There is no question of being able to 
live in a world of our own any more. The 
world has grown too small. You cannot live 
just in the United States—you must be 
part of the world as a whole, and the soon- 
er we learn this the sooner we will discover 
that we really have to know what brings 
war about—that war anywhere is a menace 
to peace everywhere.” 

Then the President’s wife, well informed 
on matters of state and on the thoughts of 
the Chief Executive, asked this question: 

“Are we ready to make sacrifices for 
peace?” Mrs. Roosevelt then added: 

“We do have to pay for peace, and that 
is something that, as yet throughout our 
country, we have never really faced. We 
have never really sat down and said, ‘We 
are willing to do thus and so in order to ob- 
tain peace.’ The time is coming when we 
will have to do this.” 

But what is it that the United States 
may have to do to obtain peace? What are 
officials thinking about when they send 
roving ambassadors to visit the rulers of 
nations at war? Is there something that 
the United States may have to offer that 
would encourage Europe to think of peace? 


Mr. Berle’s Answers 

Cautious answers are given by Mr. Berle, 
who, with Mr. Wilson, our former Ambas- 
sador to Germany, is working on the plans 
and the ideas that this country may have 
to offer to the foreigners. Mr. Berle, like 
our ambassadors and like the President and 
like Mrs. Roosevelt, sees chaos in the world 
after any destructive war. Only the United 
States would be in a position to aid with 
reconstruction. The suggestion is that this 
country might be willing to do now what it 
then would be forced, by instinct and by 
necessity, to do. 

And what is that? Mr. Berle replies as 
follows: 

“We shall be sending goods which we 
produce in abundance to places where they 
are needed. We may, and no doubt will, 
hope that we shall be paid for them some 
time; but we will know that, paid or not, 
human suffering must be relieved. 

“We shall find ourselves helping to set up 
a considerable part of the world in busi- 
ness again. 

“Tt seems fantastic today to suggest, for 
instance, handing over some of our ac- 
cumulated gold as a free gift to reestab- 
lish international currency, to let other 
nations set their houses in order, and there- 
by reestablish trade and normal life. But 
this may not seem nearly so fantastic a 
few years hence. 

“It seems impossible today to think of 
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using the enormous and yet untapped re- 
sources of the Federal Reserve System as 
a means of rebuilding the shattered life of 
another continent; but when the time ac- 
tually comes and we are faced with that 
contingency, we may find that the idea 
looks more like an immediate necessity 
than a fairy tale.” 

Here in cautious language are specific 
suggestions from a responsible official, in- 
timately associated with the President, 
who sees the United States helping to re- 
build the world. Here is revelation that the 
men who guide this Nation’s policy are 
thinking again of foreign lending. Here is 
a hint of the use to which the President is 
expecting in the end to put this Nation’s 
vast store of hoarded gold. Here is a sug- 
gestion that the Federal Reserve System 
may take on international responsibilities, 
just as today it is serving as the clearing 
house for Allied war order transactions. 


Minimum Requirements 


Mr. Welles, in seeking from European 
rulers their terms for peace, may readily 
outline to those rulers the terms—or, as 
Mrs. Roosevelt puts it, the “sacrifices”— 
that the United States may be prepared to 
make for peace. These “sacrifices” are 
really the minimum requirements of any 
revival of the world-wide capitalistic sys- 
tem in which the United States has func- 
tioned throughout its period of develop- 
ment. That system is threatened by the 
totalitarian controls forced upon the world 
in part by an unwillingness of the United 
States to assume the role of world leader- 
ship to which its wealth and resources en- 
titled it. 


Mr. Berle’s suggestions, too, show ac. 
quaintance with a memorandum prepared 
by an important group in England and 
now circulated privately in the United 
States as a preliminary outline of the peace 
plan that Britain and France may offer, 
This memorandum is a basis for study, 
It reveals that the British are thinking in 
terms of a European organization that 
would be dominated by the British and 
the French and that would be maintained 
by an international army. 

This plan would exclude the United 
States from participation in the political 
affairs of Europe, but would invite par- 
ticipation—for a price—in the economic 
affairs of that reorganized continent. £s- 
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sentially, the idea is for an international 
New Deal. There would be international 
economic planning; an international publ 
works program; a system of government 
controlled rather than private interna- 
tional finance. 

The British planners for peace would 
continue commodity controls, exchange 
controls, cartels—all the paraphernalia of 
the totalitarian form as now accepted in 
Britain and France as well as in Germany 
—but would aim to exercise those con- 
trols in the interest of all of the people 
instead of for special groups. It is an 
interesting, but hardly practical, scheme. 

No such ambitious plan is to be carried 
to Europe by Sumner Welles and no such 
ambitious plan is envisioned hy Mr. Berle 
or the President in considering what part 
the Government of the United States 
must play in making its “sacrifice” for 
world peace. 
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EUROPE’S WOES ENMESH U.S. 


Government and Business Policies Depend on Fortunes of War 


How our observers expect 
the conflict to shape up 
on military, economic fronts 


War in Europe rapidly is spreading its 
effect to Government and business policies 
inside the United States. It is to war that 
the President looks for orders that will 
reverse the present business setback. War 
is influencing Congress gradually to return 
toa policy of foreign lending under Gov- 
ernment auspices. 

The Army and Navy are having to 
protect their interests as war orders for 
airplanes raise a question about de- 
liveries on domestic plane orders. Farmers 
and the Government both look to war- 
inspired demand to bolster farm prices 
and demand for farm products. Reductions 
in relief appropriations are based upon the 
conclusion that war is going to create de- 
mands for industrial products that will 
result in increased employment. Another 
large volume of exports in January— 
$358,000,000 worth—lends some _— sub- 
stance to this conclusion. 


The Important Questions 

But Government policies and the trend 
of business are going to depend upon 
answers to questions like these: is there 
going to be a great land offensive in the 
Spring? Will unrestricted air attacks be 
launched soon? Are there signs that Ger- 
many is being starved out? Does it look 
like an early peace? 

American ambassadors are back from 
the main capitals of Europe with their an- 
swers to these and other questions. The 
military services of this country have their 
intelligence reports from which they plot 
the probable course of war. Newspaper 
men are back with their observations of 
what is going on and their conclusions con- 
cerning what is likely to happen. 

What follows is a composite opinion of 
the war future as expressed by these well- 
informed sources. 

There is agreement that neither side is 
going to attack the fortified positions in 
the West. Strongest opinion is that there 
will be no land offensive in the Spring. 
Germany’s apparent intention is to avoid 
an attempted smash-through in Holland or 

igium, despite German-inspired hints 
that an attack may be made on these 
countries. Military experts, whose job it 
is to discover where land warfare may 
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break, are as mystified as laymen in their 
search for an answer. 

Most informed opinion holds to the idea 
that Germany will intensify her submarine 
and air attacks on shipping, but will leave 
to the Allies the initiative in starting any 
land offensive in the West, the Near East 
or in the Scandinavian region. Air attacks 
on industrial communities are not expected 
any time soon. 

The British and French thus face the 
problem of getting at Germany. They are 
depending now upon starving out the Ger- 
mans through blockade. Some officials 
here think that this process is succeeding. 
Advices reaching military sources, how- 
ever, are to the effect that the Germans, 
by use of airplanes for guiding, are getting 
an appreciable volume of shipping through 
the Allied blockade. 

Briefly: there is agreement among the 
best-informed officials here that Germany 
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is not a push-over and that the present 
war is likely to continue for a long— 
possibly a very long—time. 

But is a slow war likely to provide a 
volume of orders for American industry 
that can provide real recovery? 

To that question the following answer 
is made by officials whose job it is to know 
the answer: even in this type of war, 
Great Britain is having to spend nearly 


2,500,000,000 pounds, or about $10,000,- 
000,000—the equivalent of $30,000,000,- 
000 a year on a per capita basis for the 
United States. That huge expenditure 
will involve appreciable orders in the 
United States. Then, many Neutral na- 
tions are having to turn to the United 
States for supplies. More and more re- 
quests are reaching Warren Lee Pierson, 
President of this country’s Export-Im- 
port Bank, for financing of trade. A pros- 
pective $100,000,000 increase in lending 
power of the Bank will permit fulfillment 
of some of these requests. 


Government Experts’ Estimate 

Conclusion of Government experts is 
that between $1,000,000,000 and $1,500,- 
000,000 of war business, over and above 
the recently normal volume of export 
trade, will develop during 1940. This vol- 
ume of business will provide a strong sup- 
port for industry. It is unlikely, however, 
to provide the basis for a very aggressive 
recovery. 

The belief of this Government’s ob- 
servers abroad is that war will deepen 
gradually, rather than rapidly, and that 
the initiative in the offensive will depend 
upon the Allies rather than upon Ger- 
many, unless the blockade of Germany 
can be made more effective than it has 
been made. 

There is agreement among the Govern- 
ment experts that Russia today can sup- 
ply Germany with a relatively small vol- 
ume of goods, owing to transportation 
difficulties and to the fact that Russia has 
few surphis fats, which represent Ger- 
many’s most vital need, other than oil. 
But what Russia might do in another year 
or two, provided there is a German-Rus- 
sian agreement that permits German tech- 
nicians and managers to direct Russian 
industrial activity, is another matter. 

At the start of this war, all attention 
was centered on the idea that time played 
into the hands of the Allies. Today there 
is a growing opinion that time may be 
of advantage to Germany rather than to 
the Allies, in view of the accord between 
Germany and Russia. 

All in all, the story that returned diplo- 
mats and newspaper men tell and the story 
that this country’s military experts tell is 
that of a war in which anything—includ- 
ing peace—might happen, but in which a 
slow deepening and expansion is likely to 
happen. 
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Aircraft—Prize of War: 
United States vs. Allies 


Struggle Waged Not on Battlefields, 
But in the Assembly Plants of America 


Orders of the British and French 
held secondary to the defense 
needs of the Army and Navy 


Forty-five aircraft plants and thirteen 
engine factories in this country have now 
become a major field of battle. 

In the front offices of these war equip- 
ment producers there now rages a strug- 
gle for control of military aircraft supplies. 

Opponents, strangely enough, are not 
France and Great Britain versus Germany, 
or Finland versus Russia. 

The tug of war is between the American 
Army and Navy on the one hand and the 
Allies and Finland on the other. 

Essence of the situation is that there 
just are not enough plants and enough 
plant capacity to take care of America’s 
own defense program and the needs of 
warring nations abroad. 


Year’s Quota: 10,000 Planes 
American plants probably will make 

about 10,000 planes this year, of which 

3,000 to 5,000 will be available for the 


A bomber for Europe. . 


Allies. Trouble arises from the fact that 
the Allies are not content with that num- 
ber, but want almost 8,000 planes by the 
year’s end. 

Blocking them are American Army or- 
ders for 3,700 planes to be delivered by 
June 30, 1941, and Navy orders for 3,000 
planes by 1944. 

In addition, airplane manufacturers do 
not want to relinquish markets in Latin 
America, the Dutch East Indies and neu- 
tral Europe for the risky bonanza of Allied 
war orders. 

American manufacturers remember that, 
after the Armistice in 1918, orders totalling 
$100,000,000 were suddenly cancelled, the 
belligerents unloaded excess air equipment 
on backward nations at sacrifice prices, 
sometimes at five cents on the dollar. For 
several years the new-born American air- 
craft industry was shut out of its logical 
markets by Allied dumping of American- 
made planes. ; 

To avoid the pitfalls of the last World 
War, U. S. plane manufacturers are now 
giving priority to American defense orders, 
much to the annoyance of the British and 
French purchasing missions. The only ex- 
ception to this strict priority rule was made 
by the Navy in favor of Finland, when 
bombers built for U. S. Navy use were 
released in December for Finnish purchase. 


Army-Navy Has First Call 


In all other cases, American manufac- 
turers are reserving first call on their plants 
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for the Army and Navy. In fact, the de 
fense arms are taking no chances on bej 
crowded out by Allied war orders. Priority 
for America is assured by penalty clause 
in Army contracts, by Navy efforts to rp. 
serve space in factories for future orders 
and by close War and Navy Departmen 
supervision of production schedules in th 
aircraft industry. 

Naturally, the British and French ap 
displeased by these restrictions imposed by 
Washington influence. : 


Veiled British Threat 


Their irritation was disclosed recently 
by an editorial in Flight, leading British 
aviation magazine, whose editors have clog 
contact with the Air Ministry. The ed. 
torial warned that Great Britain might 
take its aircraft orders to Italy, should the 
United States not be able or willing to 
meet British demands. 

The American answer to this British 
warning can be read in a statement las 
week by Col. John H. Jouett, president of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
Said he: 

“Military orders from the Allies cannot 
be the most important part of our export 
trade, because they are temporary. If the 
industry is forced into a position where it 
must concentrate on the Allied orders to 
the exclusion of the rest of its export bus- 
ness, we shall louse the valuable markets 
elsewhere, and leave the European manv- 
facturers free to get that export busines 
at our expense.” 


A Lag in Toolmaking 

But before this American-Allied tussle 
for aircraft supplies can enter its most 
acute stage, there is one big obstacle that 
the aviation industry has to conquer: a 
bottleneck in production of engines. Fuse 
lage production is far ahead of engines 
and the result has been a slowing-up of 
activity in plants assembling the finished 
planes. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
has been assigned by President Roosevelt 
to clear up this situation and he is attack- 
ing it chiefly at its source, a lag in ma 
chine-tool making, which in turn slows the 
wheels of engine producers. 

Tool builders are now realigning produe- 
tion schedules, are budgeting 50 to 60 per 
cent of production for domestic consumers 
and are “farming out” orders for tools ané J 
in some cases are expanding plant capac: 
ty. The result, it is hoped, will loosen the 
airplane log-jam. 

Further help for airplane manufacturers 
may come if the Treasury allows them to 
deduct for income tax purposes any money 
spent in enlarging plants. They have been 
reluctant to spend money for this purpose 
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BEHIND F.D.R.-LEWIS BREAK 


How President's Policies Disappointed Labor Union Chief 


Courses of action open 
to CIO head if demands 
are ignored by Democrats 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt was cam- 
paigning for his first term as President, 
John L. Lewis, head of a union of 150,000 
miners, supported Herbert Hoover. 

When Mr. Roosevelt ran for reelection 
four years later, Mr. Lewis, head of the 
largest union in the country—more than 
400,000 members—gave a reputed $500,- 
000 to the Roosevelt campaign. 

Now, as Mr. Roosevelt considers the 
advisability of attempting a third cam- 
paign, Mr. Lewis, head of a Congress of 
Industrial Organizations claiming 4,000,000 
members, declares that Mr. Roosevelt will 
go down to “ignominious defeat” if he 
runs for reelection under present condi- 
tions. Mr. Lewis’ exact words of his care- 
fully prepared address were: “I am con- 
vinced that, with the conditions now con- 
fronting the nation and the dissatisfaction 
now permeating the minds of the people, 
his candidacy would result in ignominious 
defeat.” 

Conditions of course, can change be- 
tween now and June, and a shift in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policies may conceivably re- 
move the “dissatisfaction” to which the 


CIO leader refers. 
What Mr. Lewis Expected 


Mr. Lewis, temporarily at least, has 
broken with Mr. Roosevelt. As Mr. Lewis’ 
associates tell the story, the break was not 
sudden. It has been brewing since Mr. 
Roosevelt began his second term. After the 
1936 campaign, Mr. Lewis expected recog- 
nition from the President and from the 
Democratic Party. He expected to be 
accepted as the bargaining agent for 
labor in political affairs, as unions are 
economic bargaining agents for employes 
in wage matters. 

He hoped recognition would take the 
form of the appointment of a labor union 
leader as Secretary of Labor. He thought 
that he and other union leaders would be 
consulted by the President and the Demo- 
cratic Party on matters of foreign policy, 
relief, taxation, labor law and in matters 
of legislation. He counted on Mr. Roose- 
velt’s policy of encouraging collective bar- 
gaining, including Government aid in 
strike situations. 

The C.LO. leader was disappointed and 
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his distrust of politicians was reinforced. 
In Mr. Roosevelt he found a great hu- 
manitarian. He and other union leaders 
were invited to the White House. He found 
Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude that of many 
benevolent employers. To Mr. Lewis this 
was “noblesse oblige”, the attitude of a 
generous landholder toward his serfs. 
Instead of recognition, Mr. Lewis felt 
that he and his unions were patronized. 
When the pendulum swung back toward 
the conservative, the President was less 
able to bestow favors on the CIO or other 
unions. Many leaders of the Democratic 
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JOHN L. LEWIS 
It takes two to make a bargain 


Party began to attack the CIO, with no 
apparent protest from Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Roosevelt appointed William M. 
Leiserson to the Labor Board with instruc- 
tions to “clean house”. The house-cleaning, 
Mr. Lewis believes, is at the expense of 
the CIO. 

In his budget message, Mr. Roosevelt 
pared the recommendation for relief ap- 
propriations despite the fact that some 
9,500,000 persons still are unemployed. 
Here, Mr. Lewis believes, is a fundamental 
failing of the Roosevelt Administration. 
Not only has it failed to establish economic 
controls which would substantially reduce 
unemployment, but it has refused the 
CIO’s request for a national conference of 
all economic groups to study the problem. 


When Mr. Lewis made the break, he 
tried to hit the Democratic Party where it 
would hurt the most. He attempted to 
shock the Democrats with the idea that 
their most valuable political property, Mr. 
Roosevelt, could be beaten if he were re- 
fused CIO support. 

Contrary to the general conception, Mr. 
Lewis has not declared himself against a 
third term. His statements and his actions 
are directed not at the election, but at the 
Democratic National Convention. He has, 
in his own view, got himself elbow room 
with which to bargain at the Convention. 
From the Democrats, Mr. Lewis wants a 
united party, a liberal candidate and a lib- 
eral platform. 


Courses Open to Mr. Lewis 

The CIO leader has made no statement 
as to what he would do should the Demo- 
cratic Party refuse to bargain. That, he 
says, is a bridge to be crossed when it is 
reached. Mr. Lewis does not now concede a 
return to the Republican Party as possible. 
Failing this, his only alternative to sup- 
porting the Democratic nominee is a third 
party attempt, or a withdrawal from the 
Presidential election and a concentration 
on Congressional campaigns. 

In no event is it likely that Mr. Lewis 
can control the voting of all his unions or 
all members of any union. Pro-Roosevelt 
sentiment already is being felt in CIO 
unions throughout the country. 

Leader of this group is Sidney Hillman, 
President of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and Vice President of the CIO. 
Mr. Hillman argues that the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration has done more for labor un- 
ions than that of any other President. 

He contends that the grudging conces- 
sions by the President in the past two 
years have been a necessary “rear guard” 
action; that any other course would have 
resulted in greater losses to unions. 

Whatever the result, neither Mr. Roose- 
velt nor Mr. Lewis takes his enmities 
lightly. It is known that Mr. Roosev~lt 
has been deeply hurt by the Lewis at- 
tacks, that he feels he has done as much 
as he rightfully could for labor unions. 
Mr. Roosevelt has pointed out that he is 
not President of any particular group, but 
of the entire country. He contends that it 
is not his position to take sides in strikes. 

Some observers predict the Lewis break 
will strengthen the President in this con- 
viction to remain impartial. 
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WORLD VISTA FROM CAPITOL HILL 


Congress Surveys Foreign Relations 


Domestic issues involve 
money for Apache Indians, 
control of Federal agencies. 


With international affairs claiming so 
much attention throughout the Nation, 
Congress is devoting its major efforts these 
days to matters concerning foreign rela- 
tions. 

Appropriation bills gave opportunity for 
an airing of views on America’s interests 
abroad last week—the Navy Supply Bill in 
the House and the Treasury-Post Office 
Bill in the Senate. 

The House was expected to turn its at- 
tention this week to the Administration 
Bill to extend the authority for negotiating 
reciprocal trade agreements. Despite Re- 
publican opposition under the direction of 
Representative Treadway, of Massachu- 
setts, ranking party member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, this bill was ex- 
pected to pass without amendment. 

The events of last week, however, were 
not confined to matters outside the bor- 
ders of the United States, by any means. 


Money for Indians Refused 

Representative Murdock (Dem.), of 
Arizona, for instance, reminded the House 
that the United States has not always car- 
ried out its obligations to minority groups, 
and he led a hard, but unsuccessful, fight 
for passage of a bill to pay the San Carlos 
Indians for land ceded by the tribe to the 
Government in 1896. The bill was defeated, 
142 to 168, even after having been recom- 
mitted to committee and amended. 

The Treasury reported to the Senate, in 
response to a resolution adopted last Sum- 
mer, regarding the lending powers and 
status of Federal corporations. Senator 
Byrd (Dem.), of Virginia, who had sought 
the information, immediately launched a 
movement to curb these agencies by bring- 
ing them more closely under the control of 
Congress. 

The Treasury report, listing 31 agencies, 
showed issuance of approximately $7,000,- 
000,000 in obligations guaranteed by the 
Government which are not reflected in the 
national debt. Assets of $12,000,000,000 
were listed, with $7,785,000,000 in liabili- 
ties. But the report showed also that 
defaults in principal and interest aggre- 
gate more than $1,000,000,000 and that 
property valued at about $880,000,000 has 
been taken over for resale. Fifteen of 
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these agencies, including the largest, are 
wholly exempt from audit by the General 
Accounting Office. 

“These agencies practically constitute 
a gigantic fourth branch of Government,” 
Senator Byrd said, and he added Congress 
should investigate the President’s proposal 
to “recapture” $700,000,000 from these 
corporations for the general fund of the 
treasury. 


—Wide World 
REPRESENTATIVE SCRUGHAM 
Anchors a-weighted 


The Navy Department Appropriation 
Bill was the vehicle which afforded the 
House its opportunity last week to debate 
foreign relations. The appropriations Com- 
mittee, under the guidance of Representa- 
tive Scrugham (Dem.), of Nevada, chair- 
man of the subcommittee handling the bill, 
reported a measure proposing appropria- 
tion of $966,772,000, which was $111,699,- 
000 below Budget estimates, but $51,412,- 
000 greater than total appropriations for 
the present fiscal year. 

Almost joyously, the House fell upon an 
item of $1,000,000 to start improvement 
of the harbor at Guam, eventually to cost 
$3,000,000. The question of naval im- 
provements at this island has been con- 
troversial for years. Debate roamed over 
a wide range of Pacific Ocean relationships. 
The item was eliminated. 

The bill contained admonition to the 
Navy to proceed with care in plans for 


in Far-Ranging Debates 


45,000-ton battleships and to study closely 
what foreign governments are doing in 
warship construction before going far with 
these plans. Also, the Committee reproved 
the Navy for reducing its aviation jp. 
struction course from 14 to seven months, 
and it cut from the appropriation funds 
for 224 of the 576 planes the Budget had 
requested in the new fiscal year, on the 
ground purchases should not proceed to 
rapidly because advances in aeronautics 
are so rapid some planes may be obsolete 
before delivery. 


Funds for 19 Warships 


The Appropriation Bill carries funds to 
start construction of 19 combat ships and 
five auxiliaries and continue work on those 
previously started. 

The House Naval Affairs Committee 
reported to the calendar an authorization 
bill for construction, over a_ two-year 
period, of 21 combat ships and 22 auxil- 
iaries and acquisition of an additional 
1,011 airplanes, at an aggregate estimated 
cost of $665,652,000. Permission to ne- 
gotiate contracts, instead of awarding 
them by competitive bidding, sought by 
the Navy, was not included in the meas 
ure. 


Action on Finnish Loan 

In the Senate, the bill to double the 
lending authority of the Export-Import 
Bank, to a total of $200,000,000, which 
was the original “Finnish loan” bill, was 
passed, 49 to 27. No country could get 
more than $20,000,000. The House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee began hear- 
ings on this measure. It was expected to 
pass the House, the only question being 
whether there may be a_ reduction to 
about $175,000,000. 

The Senate also found opportunity to 
debate foreign affairs in connection with 
the Treasury-Post Office Appropriation 
Bill. Senator Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, 
sought amendment to eliminate Bermuda 
as a stop for Trans-Atlantic airships be 
cause of British search of mail. This was 
defeated, but, in the debate, Senator 
Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, warned 
the United States might have to “do 
something” about British treatment of 
American ships and mails. 

A bill to delay submission of the Budg- 
et in years when a new President takes 
office was reported to the House. 
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Hearings were held by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on Secretary Wal- 
lace’s “certificate plan” to finance farm 
benefit payments. The action is not indica- 
tive of an inclination to report a bill for 
these processing taxes by another name, 
but is merely explanatory. 

Various farm legislation suggestions are 
to be studied, the Committee having been 
criticized in the House for not trying to 
evolve improvements to the 1938 Act. 
Sentiment generally is opposed to any 
“tax” and one would be recommended 
only under extreme conditions. 

President Roosevelt asked $90,000 for 
executive agencies to finance work for the 
Temporary National Economic Committee. 


* 


Another Lapse Is Due 
In Reapportionment 


Next week the House Census Committee 
tackles a legislative knot which at present 
leaves no provision for a redistribution of 
House seats after the 1940 census. 

Strands that must be unravelled are 
these: a 1929 law designed to make reap- 
portionment automatic after each census 
and a subsequent Constitutional amend- 
ment which nullifies that law in practice. 

Although the Constitution expressly de- 
crees that a census be taken every ten 
years in order that representation in the 
House shall be adjusted in accordance with 
population, Congress has not always heed- 
ed this requirement in full. Between 1910 
and 1930 no reapportionment was made. 
During that period it became apparent that 
the matter was not within the jurisdiction 
of the courts for enforcement. It was not 
until 1929 that a reapportionment law was 
forced through Congress when the Senate 
Commerce Committee threatened to hold 
up appropriations for the 1930 census until 
action was taken. Through the operation 
of that law, California, Michigan and Texas 
were the chief beneficiaries in 1930, gaining 
16 seats between them at the expense of 
Southern and Eastern states. 


Why Congress Action Lapsed 


The 1929 law automatically reapportions 
House seats if Congress fails to act upon 
a statement delivered to it by the Presi- 
dent indicating the number of Representa- 
tives to which each State is entitled under 
the new census figures. Drafters of the law 
provided that the President’s statement 
must be delivered to Congress within one 
week of “the second regular session” of 
each fifth Congress after the Seventy-first. 

Present dilemma is this. Through the 
operation of the 20th “lame-duck” Amend- 
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ment, adopted in 1933, “the second regular 
session” of the 76th Congress opened on 
January 3 of this year, instead of next De- 
cember as those who drew up the law in 
1929 anticipated. When the time for the 
President’s statement came, January 10, 
the census had not even begun. The Presi- 
dent was unable to comply and the reap- 
portionment section lapsed by default. 
Congress, as a result, is now free again to 
ighore reapportionment until a new law is 
promulgated to replace that voided by his- 
torical accident. 


a 
Scrap Iron Exports: 
An Embargo Problem 


Last week the House Committee on 
Military Affairs had occasion to delve into 
the modern miracle which transforms a 
rusty, broken-down jaloppy into a shiny, 
streamlined instrument of war. Before it 
was a bill that would embargo the future 
export of scrap iron except under license 
issued by the President. 

Scrap iron is an essential ingredient in 
steel-making by the open-hearth process 
which accounts for three-fourths of Amer- 
ica’s annual steel output. 

Since 1932 foreign buyers have been 
raiding the junk heaps of the nation to 
feed their blazing furnaces with this raw 
material of rearmament. 

Japan, alone, loaded ships in American 
ports last year with two million tons of dis- 
carded metal. Scrap exports from this 
country, which barely exceeded 200,000 


—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE TREADWAY 


tons in 1932, jumped to an estimated 
4,000,000 tons in 1939. 

This sudden flow of rusty metal to 
foreign shores has brought charges that 
Uncle Sam is lending too friendly a hand 
to Japan’s undeclared war in China. In 
addition, small domestic steel producers 
contend that they are troubled by short- 
ages in the supply of scrap needed to keep 
their own furnaces operating. 


Need of Embargo Doubted 


Wary of embargo talk and unconvinced 
that any real scrap-iron shortage is in store, 
even if the present heavy pace of exports 
should continue, members of the Commit- 
tee indicate that the measure probably will 
not be reported favorably to the House. 

The total scrap resources of the country 
are unknown. The Bureau of Mines is con- 
ducting surveys to determine present 
stocks in the hands of dealers and con- 
sumers. But how fast obsolescence and 
waste is increasing the total stock of scrap 
in relation to the amounts reclaimed is a 
controversial matter. 

The War Department claims that an 
embargo, as far as national defense is con- 
cerned, can safely wait until an actual na- 
tional emergency arises. Scrap dealers 
contend that only metal not ordinarily in 
demand by domestic mills is being ex- 
ported. The Department of Commerce 
asserts that there is plenty of scrap to take 
care of the steel industry here at peace- 
time production and that a war-time em- 
bargo would instantly cover expanded re- 
quirements. In the face of this testimony, 
members feel that an embargo on mere 
conservation grounds is not yet warranted. 


—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE MURDOCK 


Fight 1—against trade pacts . . . fight 2—for the Indians 
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Off to the Sea Again: 
A Fishing Vacation? 


Unusual Secrecy of Executive’s Departure Excites 
Fishing at Home—for Possible Explanations 


Domestic concerns give way to 
Euvrope’s problems; sharp words 
for Russia at Youth Congress 


The hour President Roosevelt hurried 
out of Washington and headed South for 
his 10-day cruise last week, a sudden, mid- 
winter storm burst upon the Capital. High 
winds whistled around the White House 
chimneys, and snow and ice coated the 
great windows. The weather was symbolic 
of several storms of another sort left in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s widening wake. 

First of all, the cruise itself hit the Cap- 
ital in whirlwind fashion. It was cloaked 
in absolute, war-time secrecy. Only a few 
days before the surprise announcement, the 
President had told reporters that a winter 
vacation was out of the question. Even 


—Wide World 
AMBASSADOR KENNEDY 
Hello—to Washington... 


White House inmates and retainers were 
taken off guard. 

While on board his special train, the 
Chief Executive refused to make any offi- 
cial announcement of his destination. For 
more than a day the route his train would 
take, the time of embarkation, and the di- 
rection and duration of the cruise remained 
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mysteries. The entourage which entrained 
with Mr. Roosevelt was kept in complete 
ignorance. The President’s vacation pals— 
Rear Admiral Ross T. McIntire, his per- 
sonal physician, Brigadier General Edwin 
M. Watson, his secretary, and Captain 
Daniel J. Callaghan, his Naval aide—also 
kept their smiling lips tight. 


Unusual Cloak of Secrecy 

The whole thing was very unusual; such 
precautions unprecedented. It all 
read like a cryptic war communiqué, like a 
detective novel. 

Finally, temporarily lifting the veil, the 
Chief Executive announced that he would 
embark at the Navy’s Florida air training 
base at Pensacola. His cruising ship, the 
Tuscaloosa, recently detached from the 
Atlantic neutrality patrol, would be con- 
voyed, not by one ship, as was usual, but 
by two, the destroyers Lang and Jouett. 


were 


His plans, however, still did not explain 
why, contrary to custom, no temporary 
headquarters had been set up at the port of 
embarkation; why his special train, with 
full crew aboard, had been ordered to re- 
main indefinitely at Pensacola in readiness 
to get under way at an hour’s notice; why 
he was deliberately sailing in waters where 
foreign submarines had been reported. 


Maybe More Than Fishing 


At first it was assumed that Mr. Roose- 
velt was tired and just wanted to fish, as 
he has done early each Spring since his 
arrival in the White House. For weeks 
Executive Office intimates had noticed 
that the President was becoming fretful, 
jumpy and almost snappish, had felt that 
he needed a good rest. But before board- 
ing his cruiser, the President himself in- 
tensified the mystery by stating that he 
would fish only sporadically, that he might 
combine business with pleasure. And then, 
at a bon-voyage press conference, he re- 
fused to deny the possibility of a high-seas 
meeting with British and French officials. 

Also whirling in the Presidential wake 
was the latest controversy over the Sumner 
Welles mission to Europe. Just before Mr. 
Roosevelt left, a diplomatic and bureau- 
cratic tempest swept over Executive Av- 
enue when a newspaper story spread the 
word that Secretary of State Hull had not 








been consulted, that the Under Secretary 
had put the scheme over all by himself. 
According to the report, Mr. Welles slipped 
through the back door of the White House, 
laid his plan before “Missy” Le Hand, the 
President’s personal secretary, and imme- 
diately persuaded Mr. Roosevelt to give 
his O.K. Later, both the White House 
and Mr. Hull called the newspaper story 
ridiculous. 


The Youth Congress 

As he sailed into the Gulf of Mexico, 
F. D. R. also had mixed memories of his 
experience with the American Youth Con- 
gress: his sledge-hammer speech against 
Red Russia, the cold reaction of his audi- 
ence, the occasional boos from the fringe 
of the crowd. And he could remember the 
rather embarrassing conversations he had 
afterwards with Mrs. Roosevelt, chief spon- 
sor of the Washington youth meeting (the 
First Lady also thought it wise to take a 
vacation in Florida after that hectic week- 
end). 

In the last-minute rush, almost while 
packing his bags and fishing togs, the 
President had long conferences with Am- 
bassadors Bullitt and Kennedy. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, who had taken a plane from Florida 
following his “all-hell-will-break-loose-in- 


—Wide World 


MRS. ROOSEVELT 
. . « goodbye—to Washington 


Europe” press statement, talked with his 
chief for almost two hours. Since Sumner 
Welles was ill in bed, the President could 
not see him before his departure, but he 
left instructions with Secretary Hull, and 
told the latter to keep him constantly 
informed on the latest developments— 
good or bad. 
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One campaign issue raised 
in Ickes-Weir discussion 
of New Deal and its effects. 







Much is to be heard of the Declaration 
of Independence in the next few months. 

Republicans left no doubt that they 
were well aware of the potency of liberty 
and patriotism as vote-drawing magnets 
as they set the scene last week for their 
1940 drive to put the G.O.P. back into 
the victory column next Autumn. 

Fresh from the fanfare of 700 Lincoln 
Day gatherings which made Carl Sand- 
burg’s biography of the Great Emanci- 
pator read like a short short story, Re- 
publican party leaders gathered in Wash- 
ington and selected Philadelphia’s _his- 
toric Liberty Bell to ring the keynote of 
their Presidential convention on June 24. 



















Philadelphia’s Qualifications 

Voting to make the birthplace of the 
Constitution and Declaration of Inde- 
pendence the site of their nominating as- 
sembly for the first time since 1900, the 
Republican National Committee had 
many things in mind. Philadelphia is rich 
in associations that go well with speeches 
singing the dangers of New Deal despot- 
ism. 

Philadelphia is situated in one of the 
pivotal states which may decide the bal- 
ance between victory and defeat. Phila- 
delphia is handy to the industrial regions 
which ery loudest the theme-song of free 
enterprise. And, not to be overlooked in 
this age of high-powered campaigns, 
Philadelphia has $200,000 which it is ready 
to place in G.O.P. coffers for the privilege 
of being host to the convention. 


Why July 4 Wasn’t Picked 

Ideal of any publicity man charged with 
the task of selling the country on the Re- 
publican message for 1940 would be the 
irresistible scene of a Party delegation re- 
dedicating Independence Hall on July 4. 
By the narrowest of margins was this 
tempting delicacy rejected in Washington 
last week when the National Committee 
picked June 24 instead of July 1 for the 
convention’s opening. Typical of civiliza- 
tion’s modern march was the reason that 
occasioned the sacrifice. July 4 finds too 
many voters on the beaches and not enough 
at their radios. 


By putting an end to the jockeying for 
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PRESIDENTIAL 
PRIMARIES 


March 12—New Hampshire (A) 

April 2—New York (B), Wisconsin 

April 9—Illinois, Nebraska 

April 23—Pennsylvania 

April 30—Massachusetts (A) 

May 6—Maryland 

May 7—Alabama (B), California 
(A), Florida (B), South Dakota (A) 

May 14—Ohio, West Virginia 

May 17—Oregon 

May 21—New Jersey 


(A) Cc did for del 9 to et, i con- 
vention have option of indicating Presid t 
choice on ballot; (B) Candid for deleg 
may not indi Presidential choice on ballot al- 
though free to do so by announcement. In all 
other State primaries names of Presidential can- 
didates appear on ballot. In Georgia State Exec- 
utive Committee has yet to decide whether a 
Presidential primary shall be called. 

















position that revolved about the subject 
of when the ccnventions would be held 
this year, Republicans lived up to anticipa- 
tions. Although June 24 will be the latest 
opening in the Party’s history, it comes 
only a week after the date that would have 
been the earliest possible under a Party 
rule. This rule states that the call for the 
national convention must precede the 
actual assembly by at least four months, 
thus forcing the Committee to set the date 
sometime after June 17 this year. 

Doomed by the Republican decision to 
hold their own conclave in Chicago’s torrid 
Summer weather, Democrats had other 
cause for higher temperatures last week in 
listening to Republicans excoriate the 
Administration on Lincoln Day. 

Hitting back at the perorations uttered 
by the Democrats on their own particular 
day of political reckoning a month ago, 
Republicans matched them gibe for gibe. 

Voters wondering which way to jump 
next Autumn thought they saw at least one 
real issue raised when Secretary Ickes and 
“Little Steel’s” Ernest T. Weir crossed 
swords last week at a forum of the New 
York Economic Club. 

“The Administration,” said Mr. Ickes, 
“has saved our system of free enterprise by 
humanizing our business system with new 












POLITICAL BATTLE-LINES FORMED 


G.O.P. Convention Strategy Indicates Flood of Patriotic Oratory 


rights for farmers, laborers, investors and 
the unemployed.” Government control, re- 
sponded Mr. Weir, “is responsible for the 
depressed and depressing state of business 
and employment in the United States.” 

Agreeing with Mr. Weir were Republi- 
cans who uttered these words on Lincoln 
Day: 


HERBERT C. HOOVER, 
at Omaha, Nebr.: 


We must turn from envisaging our prob- 
lems as requiring transformation of a 
whole system, to an attitude that our 
faults are marginal around a heart and 
hearth which are well founded. 

We must resolutely turn from Govern- 
ment spending to national thrift. 

We must revive the belief that the 
highest accomplishments of democracy 
come from voluntary cooperation among 
men. 

We must keep out of war. 


JOHN D. M. HAMILTON, 
at New York City: 


The course we pursue must be directed 
for the welfare of the great mass of Ameri- 
cans. . 

This means an end to an economy of 
scarcity. It means an end to schemes that 
seek to regiment the farmer, the worker 
and the business man. It means an end to 
monopolies—Governmental as well as in- 
dustrial. It means an end to star-chamber 
edicts which foment discord between em- 
ployer and worker and split asunder the 
ranks of labor. It means an end to waste- 
ful spending, punitive taxation and reck- 
less piling of indebtedness on debt. It 
means an end to Government by Execu- 
tive decree and efforts to make our courts 
subservient to the will and whim of a sin- 
gle man. It means an end to socialistic ex- 
perimentation. It means an end to en- 
couragement of Communistic and other 
subversive elements in this country. 


THOMAS E. DEWEY, 
at Portland, Ore.: 


Our productive plant wears out at the 
rate of about six billion dollars a year. 
That is our annual erosion of capital. We 
must put back six billion dollars each year 
into the productive plant of this country 
merely to stand still. 

But under the New Deal we are not 
even standing still. Our productive plant 
and equipment have been running down 
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more than one billion dollars a year. 

After slipping backward for seven years, 
it is time to go forward. We must put in 
new money for expansion and improve- 
ment. This we must do to restore a sound 
market for our farm products—if we do 
not want to increase our unemployment 
year by year—if we do not want to con- 
demn an ever-increasing portion of our 
people to a career on relief. 


SENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT, 
at Greensboro, N.C.: 


If President Roosevelt should be re- 
elected in 1940, the floodgates would be 
opened. The Wagner Health Bill is on the 
calendar, to cost $800,000,000 a year and 
lead us into socialized medicine. The gen- 
eral education bill would soon subject all 
education to Federal control, at a cost 
which would soon reach another billion. 
The National Youth Bill proposes to ex- 
pand NYA until it subsidizes youth to the 
tune of $500,000,000 a year. 

But it remains for the voters to decide 
in November. I have no fear of the result 
when the issue is thus clearly presented to 
the people. They are against vast Govern- 
ment extravagance. They are against Gov- 
ernment regulation of farm and business. 
They are against the whole radical philos- 
ophy of the small group of inside New 
Dealers in Washington today. 


SENATOR ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
at St. Paul, Minn.: 


It is the responsibility of Lincoln’s 
party to save the American system of free 
enterprise and free men under the re- 
newed spirit of Constitutional democ- 


—Bachrach 
SENATOR BRIDGES 
We must rise... 


racy. It must strive to create common 
ground upon which all may unite to pro- 
duce an administration for all Americans 
in which a pre-pledged, one-term presi- 
dent is manifestly free of all incentive 
but the one and single job of saving 
America. 

Quit Government competition with 
private business. Demobilize the bureav- 
crats. Repeal the floating Presidential 
money powers. Stop buying all the gald 
and silver in the world at swollen prices. 
Remove all “tax deterrents” and substi- 
tute “tax incentives” to the profits system. 
Amend the Securities and Exchange Act 
to remove needless obstacles to new fi- 
nancing. Amend the Wagner Act to re- 
move needless friction in labor relation- 
ships. Quit all new social schemes until 
we have found a way to pay for those 
already in existence. 

Stop deliberate deficit spending. Main- 
tain reasonable relief for all deserving, but 
unify it under State responsibility. 


SENATOR STYLES BRIDGES, 
at Oklahoma City, Okla.: 


We will not advance until we have 
sought and achieved a higher freedom for 
all our people than paternalism of the 
State. We will not go forward until mutual 
trust and respect have been restored be- 
tween our citizens and their Government, 


—Wide World 
HERBERT HOOVER 
We must turn... 


and until our people are once more con. 
fident that they will receive justice under 
the law. .. . We will not progress until the 
worker, farmer and businessman alike 
realize that they must rise or fall together, 
and that no one can succeed at the ex. 
pense of the other. 


REP. BRUCE BARTON, 
at Buffalo, N.Y.: 


Properous, independent business is the 
indispensable support of liberty. Democ. 
racy breaks down first, not in its political 
machinery, but in the economic processes 
which nourish it. The record of industry, 
on the whole, is better than the record of 
Government. Business does not find the 
people poor and leave them poor. 

The abundance of life that can be en. 
joyed on this rich and still young conti- 
nent is unlimited if American Government 
and American industry work together in 
mutual understanding and respect. 


REP. J. W. MARTIN, JR., 
Minority Leader of the House, 
at Washington: 


The philosophy of Lincoln has continued 
to this day to be the philosophy of his 
party. At one time he gave a special mes- 
sage to his party: 

“A few words now to Republicans. It is 


exceedingly desirable that all parts of this J 


great Confederacy shall be at peace, and 
in harmony with one another. Let us Re- 
publicans do our part to have it so. Even 
though much provoked, let us do nothing 
through passion and ill temper.” 

That is the philosophy of Lincoln’s party 
today. 


—Wide World 


JOHN HAMILTON 
We must end... 
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THIRD-TERM DELEGATES 


Voting Strength to Date of the ‘Draft-Roosevelt’ Forces 


Sentiment in some States 
is strong despite silence 
of President on his plans 


It will take 551 votes at the 1940 Demo- 
cratic National Convention to nominate a 
Presidential candidate. And, although no 
word of encouragement or protest has 
come from the White House, between 200 
and 400 delegates are estimated by Wash- 
ington observers to be ready, as of today, 
to vote for the renomination of President 
Roosevelt. 

Whether this strength will increase be- 
tween now and the assembly of the Con- 
vention in Chicago early in the Summer 
depends upon developments on both the 
domestic and international fronts. 

Should the President announce his can- 
didacy, there is widespread agreement that 
he would be the Party’s candidate. 

However, the Presidential situation 
within the Democratic Party has not 
jelled. What is true today may be changed 
greatly a month hence. It has not jelled 
because the President has continued silent 
concerning his own political future. 


Objectives of Third-Termers 

Here are the courses the third-termers 
are taking: (1) they seek, in such States 
as Georgia and Virginia, and others where 
a maneuver of the kind is possible, to 
have uninstructed but pro-Roosevelt del- 
egates sent to Chicago. (2) In States 
where preferential primaries are obliga- 
tory, they seek slates of delegates pledged 
to candidates who will be certain to release 
the delegations in favor of Mr. Roosevelt 
at the opportune time. 

Neither objective is as easy of attain- 
ment as it might appear. Wisconsin third- 
termers have announced they will offer a 
slate of delegates pledged to President 
Roosevelt “or whomever he may desig- 
nate.” That would be the ideal situation 
from the viewpoint of the third-term 
group, but there are signs there will be a 
dispute over this program. 

The Pennsylvania Democratic State 
Committee has come out for a third term. 
But the Democratic Party in that State 
has serious internal dissensions. The Kelly- 
Nash political combination in Illinois also 
favors a third term. Illinois has a prefer- 
ential primary, advisory merely, and al- 
ready there is a contest there. California 
is not the overwhelmingly pro-Roosevelt 
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—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR DOWNEY 


—Underwood & Underwood 


SENATOR SCHWELLENBACH 


The Californian is less outspoken than the Washingtonian 


State it has been considered, and Senator 
Downey has become disaffected from 
President Roosevelt, giving rise to reports 
he will not support a third term. 

Arthur L. Limbach, State Chairman of 
Ohio, wants an uninstructed delegation 
that can be released to the President “if 
and when” Senator Smathers of New Jer- 
sey and Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City 
favor a third term for Mr. Roosevelt. Sen- 
ators Bilbo of Mississippi, Pepper of Flor- 
ida, and Schwellenbach of Washington are 
among others outspokenly for a third term. 
In Virginia, an uninstructed but pro-Roose- 
velt delegation is sought with the idea of 
subordinating the forces of Senators Glass 
and Byrd. 

Gov. E. D. Rivers, of Georgia, is for an 
uninstructed delegation from that State. 
In Minnesota, there is a drive for third- 
term delegates. 


New Conditions Present 

In appraising the 1940 Democratic pre- 
convention prospects, two elements, not 
previously existent, must be considered: 
(1) the convention will nominate by ma- 
jority vote, not by a two-thirds vote, and 
(2) the Hatch Act prohibits political ac- 
tivity, including service as convention del- 
egates, by Federal employes. 

The two-thirds rule was abrogated four 
years ago at the Philadelphia convention, 


but that was a ratification meeting—there 
was no contest over the nomination. Also, 
Federal employes hitherto have been nu- 
merous among delegates to national con- 
ventions of the party in power. 


Changed Picture From 1932 

At the Chicago convention of 1932, 
four ballots were required to nominate Mr. 
Roosevelt under the two-thirds rule. There 
were 1,154 votes in that convention. After 
more than a year of advance work, James 
A. Farley had rounded up more than 600 
Roosevelt delegates. Mr. Farley does not 
favor a third term. 

Ten other names received votes on early 
ballots in 1932. Even on the fourth and 
nominating ballot, Mr. Roosevelt did not 
receive the solid support of Pennsylvania 
or of Ohio. He did not receive the solid 
support of his home State of New York 
and he received no votes from Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey or Connecticut. 

Alfred E. Smith was the runner-up eight 
years ago. He is out of the picture now. 
John N. Garner was third in 1932. He 
released his Texas and California delegates 
and made possible the nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt on the fourth ballot, and him- 
self became the Vice Presidential nominee. 
Today, Mr. Garner is a candidate himself 
—the only one who has announced with- 
out qualification. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened" 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 





The conservative has much to answer for in the 
present plight of our country. Reams have been writ- 
ten about the excesses of the “left” wing. Little has 
been said about the inept strategy of the “right” wing 
—the conservative. 

For seven years now the conservative has railed 
against one man—Franklin Roosevelt. He has been 
held responsible for the huge debt that has been ac- 
cumulated and for the failure to stop the spending of 
billions of dollars of public funds, to say nothing 
of ‘the charges levelled against him for persecu- 
tion of businessmen and interferences with the legiti- 
mate operations of the economic system. 

Whether the President will or will not run for a 
third term, nobody knows at the moment. But, as- 
suming that he is not nominated, what becomes then 
of the conservative’s case? 

Plainly, the Democratic party can say it has chosen 
another leader. Eloquently the Democrats can tell the 
country that in Cordell Hull, for instance, they have 
another type of public servant. To such an extent 
has the opposition to the New Deal become a personal 
affair that its handicap ought to be perceived by the 
conservatives before they wake up to another election 
victory for the bureaucrats hereabouts, who will con- 
tinue in power no matter whether Mr. Hull or any 
other president of his type is elected, unless Congress 
takes back the law-making power it foolishly dele- 
gated to boards and commissions and unless it begins 
to exercise the restraining power of the purse-strings. 

For the conservative has overlooked the real culprit 
in our mismanaged economic system—the Congress 
of the United States. 


CONGRESS MAINLY If we have an enormous public 

RESPONSIBLE FOR debt, it is the Democratic party 

NEW DEAL RECORD in Congress which has voted the 
expenditure of those funds. 

If we have a Wagner labor act that is one-sided 
and now is unfairly administered because of the wide 
discretionary powers vested in a board of three, it is 
the Democratic party in Congress which has voted 
such a law. 

If we have a Securities and Exchange commission 
that has control over the long-time money market and 
the flotation of securities in America, and aow im- 
pedes construction in the utility industry, it is the 
Democratic party in Congress which has voted to 


THE CONSERVATIVE’S ERROR 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


delegate such authority to a commission of five. 

If we have unwarranted interferences by govern. 
ment bureaus or government competition with private 
industry, it is the Democratic party in Congress which 
has authorized such action. 

All one has to do to find out how much more Con- 
gress than the President is responsible for the evils of 
which conservatives complain is to examine the votes 
in Congress in the last seven years. The Wagner labor 
law went through the House of Representatives, for 
instance, without even a roll call vote. In the Senate 
on final passage only a few voted against it. 


BUREAUCRATIC 
POWER VOTED 
BY DEMOCRATS 


Take any of the big appropria- 
tion bills and it will be found 
that Congress voted them regu- 
larly and generously every year 
without exception. 

The customary answer to this line of argument is 
that we have had a “rubber-stamp” Congress, that the 
President by illicit means of patronage, or otherwise, 
has held a club over the members of Congress and 
forced them to vote for New Deal measures. 

Let us assume that this is true. What has been done 
then to defeat those Congressmen who surrendered 
their convictions to the alleged bribes or influence of 
the White House? Has the issue been made in every 
congressional district by the conservatives? Have they 
been ready at all times to support Democrats who 
were independent, or have they stuck to party lines 
even when a Republican has flirted with the Town- 
send plan or any other form of vote-getting that re- 
veals a jelly-fish backbone on public policies? 

These things are unpleasant truth which conserva- 
tives may not like to hear, but it is 1940 and in a few 
months political parties will be campaigning, and 
again the issues will be centered around one man— 
the head of the New Deal. It is obvious that whether 
Mr. Roosevelt runs or not, there will be an attempt 
to fasten on him or the Democratic nominee the entire 
blame for New Deal mistakes. While this will be 
easier to do if Mr. Roosevelt is a third-term candidate 
than if someone else is named to succeed him at the 
Democratic national convention, it nevertheless is 
apparent that the conservative still holds to the strat- 
egy of attack on personal government. 

Change presidents, opines the conservative, and all 
will be well, when the truth is that not until a com 
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States News 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





Personalizing his campaign against the New Deal, the conserva- 
tive has missed fire on the responsibility of the Congress * 
for spending and deficits and bureaucratic rule. 


plete change is made in the character and complexion 
of Congress can there be any fundamental shift in the 
nature of the regulation which business deems exces- 
sive and which now is being exercised so arbitrarily 
over our economic system. 

Radicalism has had the advantage of an aggressive 
and alert leader in Mr. Roosevelt. His cohorts have 
not hesitated to use public funds and public power 
to attain their political objectives. Indeed, the nature 
of the methods used has been conveniently overlooked 
in the Machiavellian theory that the end justifies the 
means. Members of the National Labor Relations 
Board only last week testified brazenly that they 
themselves violated federal anti lobbying statutes 
because they thought they were justified in seeking 
the ends they had in mind. 

The record is full of such misconceptions of public 
duty and of miscarriage of justice. But there is no use 
blaming Mr. Roosevelt for all of it. Conceding that 
these things might not have happened if Mr. Roose- 
velt had not encouraged them, had not made bad 
appointments to office, had not allowed the spending 
habit to grow from year to year, the fact remains 
that we are still a democracy and that the representa- 
tives of the people again and again have sanctioned 
the very laws giving to the Executive and his com- 
missions the full power to do as they pleased. 

Looking over the speeches of the Republican orators 
on Lincoln Day, one is impressed with their lack of 
concentration on any single issue except big debts 
and high taxes. Rarely is there any recognition of 
the responsibility which the Democratic party in Con- 
gress must assume for the last seven years. 





MINORITY PARTY The issue as between the Dem- 
HAS NEGLECTED ocratic party and the public 
MAJOR ISSUES welfare has not been drawn as 
clearly as it has been between 
tadicalism and conservatism. But these are not party 
labels and the voter sees no such distinctions on the 
ballot. 

While the American people, moreover, have not 
been made to see that the Democratic party as such 
Is at fault in the Congress, they have not at the same 
time perceived in the tactics or the expressions of the 
Republican party any concerted approach to the 

J Solution of public questions. 
It is true that in the elections of November 1928 


the American people ousted a large number of New 
Deal Democrats and put a sizeable number of Pe- 
publicans into a position where a minority pc it 
of view could be aggressively asserted. Some of e 
work of this minority has been constructive, bu. u- 
together too much time has been spent in arguing 
foreign policy with the President or in attributing 
unpatriotic motives to him, which again only em- 
phasizes the personal nature of the political combat. 


BALANCE OF There are enough mistakes in 
POWER HELD BY the Roosevelt record for the Re- 
INDEPENDENTS publicans to discuss—not only 

those for which the President is 
alone responsible, but those in which the Congress 
shares the responsibility. It is the latter which have 
escaped attention. And it is not persuasive to assume 
that America can involuntarily drift into dictatorship 
as long as the people—and this depends on the 
potency of conservative opposition—fail to realize 
that the place to defeat radicalism and spendthrift 
policies is at the polls where Senators and Represent- 
atives are nominated and elected. 

The conservative has made another grievous error. 
He has allowed it to be believed by the 10,000,000 
or more independent voters who hold the balance of 
power that he does not favor a maintenance of those 
liberal reforms, including regulation, which have come 
to be accepted by public opinion as necessary to the 
free competitive system. He has not expounded the 
true tenets of liberalism which enlightened conserva- 
tism in other democracies has come to accept. 

The acid test of the strategy of the conservatives 
will be found not alone in the kind of a candidate 
the Republican party names for the presidency, but 
in the kind of a platform the candidates for Congress 
are willing to champion in their respective districts. 

Intelligent conservatism calls for a penetrating criti- 
cism of the Democratic party in Congress as the re- 
sponsible instrumentality through which 66 billions 
of dollars of public funds will have been spent in 
the eight fiscal years which began July 1, 1933. 

This expenditure has not remedied but aggravated 
the economic evils that are reflected in the fluctuations 
of the business curve today and in the failure of 
government to permit permanent jobs to be created 
by industry for the millions of persons now feeding 
at the public trough. 
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Leaks in the Blockade 


The backdrop for this war boom scene is the fact that 
American export trade for 1939 has been lifted to $3,177,- 
000,000, largely as a result of war abroad. This is an in- 
crease of $82,000,000 over the previous year. Now it 
is revealed that a large part of this increase can be 
traced to higher sales to the neutral nations that border 
on the Third Reich. 

In detail: 

Thirteen neutrals border on Germany or are close 
enough to funnel goods to Germany through the British 
blockade. The thirteen are: Italy, Russia, the Balkans, 
(Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria and Greece), the Oslo 
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group (Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands), Hungary and Switzerland. Finland is omitted 
from the list for obvious reasons. 

American exports to these thirteen nations for the 
last four months of 1938 were $140,000,000. But, in 1939, 
the four-month trade jumped to $208,000,000. 

On the other hand, Great Britain and France bought 
American goods worth $243,000,000 in 1938's “y four 
months. During the final four months of 193% , their 
takings increased to $268,000,000. 

The true extent of this country’s role in Europes 
wars has just been revealed here. 
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For the last few months the only persons who knew 
all the facts were chiefs of the British Ministry of 
Economic Warfare. At Kirkwall and Gibraltar, at Bri- 
tain’s scattered contraband control points, inspectors 
have watched a growing stream of war supplies flow from 
the United States to countries near Germany. 

Their suspicion is that much of this material gets into 
Germany from the Balkans, the Low Countries, Russia, 
Italy and Scandinavia. 

This is what Secretary Hull’s blockade arguments with 
the British are all about. 

The full picture has just been told in export figures 
by the Department of Commerce. Its outstanding facts 
are highlighted by the Pictogram on this page, thus: 

n the first four months of war in Europe, exports 
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from this country to neutrals near Germany increased 
47 per cent over shipments for September-December 
of warless 1938; meanwhile, exports to Great Britain 
and France increased only 10 per cent. 

The tell-tale conclusion: 

The increase for exports to Germany’s neighbors, 47 
per cent, is almost five times as great as the 10 per cent 
increase in trade with the Allies. 

British circles think some of the big jumps in American 
exports will not stand close scrutiny. For instance, 
U. S. sales to Sweden during the four war months 
of 1939 are almost double exports for the same period 
of 1938; to Switzerland, almost tripled; to Russia, up 
almost 50 per cent; to Norway, more than doubled. 

Goods are largely iron, steel, oil, copper, and chemicals. 
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Question of the Weck. 








Is This an Opportune Time to Send Envoy 
To Talk to Belligerent Nations of Peace? 


Charles G. Fenwick 


Professor of international law, Bryn Mawr 
(Pa.) College; Honorary Vice President, 
American Union for Concerted Peace 
Efforts, Inc., 


answers: (by telegraph) 


Answering your inquiry relative to Sum- 
ner Welles’ visit to Governments in 
Europe, not only is the time opportune 
but the need is urgent. 

The chances of immediate success are 
doubtless very small, but sooner or later 
the process of formulating terms of a just 
peace must begin and better now before 
the war goes on to its worst stages. But 
the American people should be under no 
illusions. The task of formulating the 
terms of a just peace is not the most diffi- 
cult problem; it is the maintenance of the 
peace against recurrent threats of violence. 
That is the crucial issue, and for that the 
cooperation of the United States is essen- 
tial. 


Rep. Ralph O. Brewster 


(Rep.), Maine; Former Governor of Maine, 


answers: 

I am not in favor of any more super 
diplomats. Their history has not been 
encouraging. Their very designation de- 
stroys their diplomatic balance and dis- 
credits our duly accredited diplomats. The 
intimacy of oceanic communications today 
and the over-night flights by plane make 
our European observers instantly and con- 
stantly available. Ambassadors Kennedy 
and Bullitt are fully competent to handle 
the Allied situation far better than an 
itinerant busybody. 

All we need is a first rate man at Berlin. 
The Welles mission, if it means anything, 
means trouble for the United States. 


William T. Stone 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Vice President and 
Washington representative, Foreign 
Policy Association, Inc., 


answers: 


Yes, this is an opportune time to send 
an experienced envoy to Europe. There 
may not be another opportunity to con- 
sider the basis for a negotiated settlement 
if a major offensive is launched this Spring 
and if the war spreads tv other fronts. 
Even though the odds appear to be against 
any lasting settlement at this time, the 
United States has nothing to lose—and 
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The effort of President Roosevelt 
to marshal the influence of this 
country toward world peace is em- 
phasized by his dispatch of Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
to Europe to sound out the com- 
mon problems of future peace. The 
feasibility of these efforts is a sub- 
ject of wide debate. To obtain a 
cross section of the national re- 
action on this matter, The United 


States News addressed to peace 
organization executives and other 
authorities on international reia- 
tions this question: 


“Do you believe this is an 
opportune time te send an 
envoy to talk to belligerents 
about peace?” 


Answers received are presented 
herewith. 





perhaps something to gain—by sending an 
experienced diplomat to discuss whether 
there is any practicable basis for such a 
settlement. 


Otis N. Brown 


KANSAS CITY, MO.; Commander in Chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

With Europe’s armed forces being 
massed for a huge drive on all fronts in 
the Spring, this is certainly an opportune 
time to extend every possible effort for 
peace even though prospects for success 
may be remote. 

It is reasonable to assume that those in 


—Harris & Ewing 


OTIS N. BROWN 


charge of our international affairs have a 
specific purpose in mind for Welles’ pres- 
ence in Europe. Circumstances indicate we 
have nothing to lose if efforts for peace 
fail and much to gain if peace is achieved, 

I will applaud such efforts as long as 
our envoys make no commitments in vi- 
olation of the letter or spirit of our nev- 
trality laws and our determination to 
keep our armed forces in the Westem 
hemisphere. 


Senator Nye 


(Rep.), North Dakota; member, 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
answers: 

I cannot understand, with such An- 
bassadors as the United States already 
has over there, why it is necessary to 
clothe Mr. Welles with any voice or any 
authority that might further entangle our 
country in any European embroilment. 


Frederick J. Libby 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Executive Secretary, 
National Council for Prevention of War, 


answers: 


Not only is this an opportune time to 
discuss peacé with the belligerents, but it 
may be the last time it can be done with 
hope of success. 

Threatened intensification of the wat 
will make for increased bitterness and 
stubbornness on both sides. Then years 
may elapse before complete exhaustion 
forces surrender on one side with victory 
for the other—or a stalemate. Experience 
shows that no lasting peace will be poss- 
ble under such conditions. 

Unless one’s attitude is that Hitler must 
be overthrown if it takes the last English- 
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man, we should give the President our full 
support in trying by neutral mediation to 
save Europe from destruction. 


Senator Johnson 


(Rep.), California; ranking minority 
member, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 


answers: 

This country is not minding its own 
business in sending Mr. Welles abroad as 
a roving listening post. 


Arthur Deerin Call 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Secretary, American 
Peace Society and Editor, World Affairs, 


answers: 


My answer is, Yes. I have come to be- 
lieve in our Secretary of State, his judg- 
ment, his patriotism, and to trust his first- 
hand knowledge of the aims and policies 
of foreign governments. 

While I believe that the belligerents of 
Europe are bent on carrying their war 
through to a finish, and that they are not 
interested in any views of this country 
savoring of intervention, they cannot and 
will not object to this attempt on the part 
of our Department of State to learn, as 
best it can, the facts in the premises. After 
all, our vital interests are considerably in- 
volved in the outcome of this European 
madness. 


Bishop Geo. Ashton Oldham 


ALBANY, N.Y.; President, The World 
Alliance for International Friendship, 


answers: 


I firmly believe in the conference method 
and the necessity of accurate first-hand in- 
formation. For this any time is opportune. 
For specific peace moves proper timing is 
important, but for exploratory steps the 
sooner the better. Over-concern about the 
precise time or method paralyzes action. 
America is vitally concerned in preventing 
a world-wide conflagration. Nothing short 
of our full moral weight in action will be 
effective. Even that may fail, but it is 
worth trying and the time is short. This 
effort should receive enthusiastic and 
unanimous support from all Americans 
who sincerely desire peace. 


William Floyd 
NEW YORK CITY; Director, Peace Patriots, 
answers: 


All times are opportune for talking about 
peace, especially to belligerents. Peace 
not come to the world because those 


— have failed to seize the opportu- 
hity. 
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e They’re building an eight-story 
telescope out at Mt. Palomar in Cal- 
ifornia. Its mirror, as you probably 
know, is 200 inches across..; 
weighs 20 tons. 

This gigantic optical device has 
a seeing distance, in miles, of —— 
well, put down a 6 followed by 21 
cyphers. For handy use the astrono- 
mers call that distance one billion 
light years. 


e But a telescope is a great deal 
more than a huge mirror. Twice the 
size of any existing telescope this 
one required a mounting of entirely 
new design, which cast previous ex- 
perience into the discard. 

e Consider the fantastic require- 
ments: 500 tons of steel put together 
to tolerances as close as two one- 
millionths of an inch—so rigid its 
75 feet of length will not deflect 
more than seven hundredths of an 
inch—so flexible it can throw off an 
earthquake shock—so mobile it can 
be moved by the force of your breath. 
That is what it takes for the mount- 
ing of this telescope. 

e And of the few concerns having 
resources of men, plant and equip- 
ment even to think of such an 
undertaking, the Westinghouse 
Plant at South Philadelphia was 


given the nod—and went to work. 


e It was pioneering of the high- 
est order— practical science guiding 
meticulous skill in a project with 
six million dollars at stake. Many 
of the problems were utterly unique. 
For instance, the midday sun, beam- 
ing through skylights, could expand 
a 154-toa bearing enough to upset 
fine calculations, so a monstrous 
“sunbonnet” had to be devised to 
shade the mounting during con- 
struction. 


e When ready for use this mount- 
ing will provide three observation 
points within its structure—one will 
have an automatically self-leveling 
floor and spectrograph table, on 
ball bearings. A fourth observation 
point beneath the floor will be air 
conditioned and temperature-reg- 
ulated. 


e And this entire 500-tons of 
mobile structure will actually be 
floated on oil, requiring only 
1/650,000 of a horsepower to sweep 
it across the skies—one flea-power. 
We make small motors, but not that 
small, so a one-half horsepower 
motor will furnish the power. 


e This has been a thrilling task, 
even for a plant capable of turning 
out annually a million horsepower 
in turbines. The inconceivable ex- 
actions of the job, the mad combi- 
nation of gigantic mass with split- 
hair precision, imposed no unusual 
demands, for our own products reg- 
ularly called for just such extremes 
of size and accuracy. We feel an in- 
ward satisfaction in the knowledge 
that Westinghouse standards gen- 
erously encompass the decimal-to- 
six-points accuracy required by this 
champion of star-gazers. 

















Should U.S. Bar 
War Materials 
For Japanese? 


Japan’s charge of “oppression” against 
the United States Government, with the 
suggestion of antagonism between the two 
countries, leads three-quarters of the com- 
menting newspapers to accept the possi- 
bility of an embargo on war materials to 
the island empire. The idea is rejected by 
one-quarter of the press, which stresses 
the need of maintaining peaceful rela- 
tions. 

Declaring that disagreements in the Far 
East “are more important to Americans 
than anything now going on in Europe,” 
the Washington (D.C.) Times-Herald 
(Ind.) suggests: “Suppose the United 
States decides to clap an embargo on war- 
material shipments to Japan. That would 
put a deadly crimp in Japan’s war effort 
in China.” 


Treaty Is Cited 

The Far Eastern source of trouble is 
viewed by the Hartford (Conn.) Times 
(Dem.) in the light of Japan’s irritation 
and threat to abrogate the Nine-Power 
Treaty, and that paper points out that 
“the other signatories have not felt either 
bound or inclined to support their sig- 
natures with force”. 

“At Tokyo,” says the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Express (Ind.), “there is talk of 
a demand that all Americans withdraw 
from China—a step which almost certainly 
would bring on the dreaded embargoes and 
a sharp warning from Washington.” 

The Columbus (O.) Dispatch (Ind.) 
comments that “the potentialities for trou- 
ble in China, when considered in combina- 
tion with our recent Japanese trade treaty 
denunciation and threats of an embargo 
against Japan, are too obvious to require 
comment.” 


Drastic Action Doubted 

Rejecting the idea of drastic action by 
the United States Government, the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram (Dem.) com- 
ments: 

“Having interfered with American com- 
merce destined for the Chinese forces, Ja- 
pan has paved the way for the United 
States to retaliate by an embargo on ex- 
ports to Japan. That the United States 
will go that far is doubtful. But when Ja- 
pan elected to wage ‘an undeclared war’ in 
China, she by that course was compelled to 
permit the flow of military supplies to the 
Chinese army as well as to her own.” 
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Duffy for Baltimore Sun 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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Chart Of Our Progress Toward Something Or Other 
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U.S. Mediation 
In War Debated 


The press is divided on the prospect that 
peace may be brought to Europe through 
intervention by the United States, with 
possible aid from other neutrals. Results in 
the Spring are among the eventualities 
that are considered. 

Two-thirds of the editors feel that the 
conflict has reached the state where the 
respective aims of the two sides, now en- 
gaged in warfare, may be discussed with 
some chances of agreement. It is urged by 
one-third that the belligerents are not in- 
clined to accept mediation or that the peo- 
ple of the United States are opposed to any 
interference by their Government in Eu- 
ropean affairs. 


War to the Finish? 

“Must there be a bloody war to the 
finish?” asks the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), with the conclusion that “it is a 
grim thought, but it is still hard to see the 
alternative”. 

Accepting the possibility that peace may 
be negotiated, the Rock Island (Ill.) Argus 
(Ind.) declares that “any plan for lasting 
peace proposed by neutral nations must 
involve the questions of markets, tariffs, 
the redistribution of gold and raw mate- 
rials, currency stabilization, old war debts 
and disarmament.” 

Hoping that “the next peace may be 
something more than an armed truce,” the 
New York Times (Dem.) asserts that 
there must be “an eventual reduction of 
armaments and trade barriers.” The Times 
| believes the President is engaged in “long- 
range thinking of the right ‘sort.” 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Star (Rep.) 
declares that “if the belligerents are de- 
termined to fight to the bitter end, there 
does not seem to be much the neutrals can 
do short of joining in the use of force to 
bring about a victory for one side or the 
| J other.” 





Appraising the Prospects 

“The prospects of negotiating a peace at 
this stage do not appear bright,” in the 
judgment of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post- 
Gazette (Rep.), while the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald (Dem.) advocates “dis- 
cussions with other neutrals” and remarks, 
“Surely we should not leave all such mat- 
ters unexplored until the end of the fight- 
ing. 

“It is difficult,” thinks the Worcester 
(Mass.) Gazette (Ind.), “to see how there 
could be terms with Germany that did not 
mean a Hitler victory.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 








ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


AMERICA’S FUTURE IN ORIENT 


Background of Japanese Question—in Trade and in Ethics 


Risks of war, and policies 
which may avert a clash 
over problems of the Orient 


While public attention is concentrating 
on developments in Europe, the United 
States is becoming more vitally involved in 
the Orient. This country, in fact, is now 
engaged in an important struggle for power 
in the Pacific. 

Hard-boiled diplomacy coupled with war 
in Europe has placed Japan at a serious 
disadvantage, and her future course in Asia 
now depends upon American policy. For 
the first time in recent history, the United 
States has won a thumping victory in deal- 
ing with another world power. 

Until war broke out in Europe, Japan 
was having her own way in Asia and 
seemed to be establishing herself success- 
fully as a dictator in the Orient. A Jap- 
anese army invaded Manchuria in 1931, 
and for eight years her conquest of China 
was almost unchallenged by any important 
power. Japan freely disregarded the rights 
of other nations in China and paid scant 
attention to protests from the United 
States, the only power that made a show 
of resistance. 

Now the tables have been turned. 


Japan in a Tight Corner 

Japan is cornered because she must de- 
pend on the United States for her very 
existence. She needs American scrap iron, 
machinery and petroleum for her war ma- 
chine; she must have American cotton for 
her textile mills, and now American wood 
pulp is the best source of supply for her 
huge rayon industry. 

Japan has always bought heavily in 
American markets, but before the war she 
felt secure in ignoring American protests 
because she could turn to Germany and 
other European countries for the supplies 
she needs. She believed this threat to 
Japanese-American trade was sufficient to 
prevent any drastic action in the Pacific 
by the United States. Since the war she has 
no place else to go. She must listen—and 
listen respectfully—to American demands. 

The United States is pressing this ad- 
vantage. 

The commercial treaty which the United 
States had with Japan since 1911 has been 
abrogated. The President now has power 
to deliver heavy blows at Japanese trade 
by Executive orders raising duties on Japa- 
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nese goods, or by “moral” embargoes on 
United States shipments to Japan. 

Pending in Congress are no fewer than 
nine resolutions calling for a stoppage of 
Japanese-American trade. Also before 
Congress is a proposal to extend more ma- 
terial aid to China. Application of the 
Neutrality Act could cut off from Japan 
the war materials she needs for her cam- 
paign in China. 

This situation apparently has the Jap- 
anese badly frightened. The military re- 
gime in Japan has been weakened and 
internal opposition to the present Gov- 





United States becomes deeply 
involved in the Pacific. 

War in Europe has placed Japan 
at the mercy of American policy. 

Trade stoppages threaten to 
bring economic ruin to Japan. 

American markets remain the 
only source for war materials. 

Embargo might choke off sup- 
plies for invading armies in China. 

American policy risks losing 
valuable trade with Japan. 





ernment is growing. Americans in China 
are receiving much more gentle treatment 
than a year ago. 


Japan Has Cards to Play 

To date the United States has taken 
no positive step to push Japan to the wall. 
Congress has delayed acting on any em- 
bargo resolutions and no trade barriers 
have followed the lapse of the commer- 
cial treaty. The State Department is ob- 
viously trusting that Japan will realize 
her plight and come voluntarily to terms. 

The situation, however, is dangerous. 

Japan has been weakened, but she is 
not yet helpless. In an effort to overcome 
her present disadvantage, she might strike 
at the British and Dutch possessions in the 
East Indies. This venture would be des- 
perate, but success would give her control 
of rubber and tin supplies vital to the 
United States and would turn the tables 
again. 

Too much pressure from America could 
conceivably goad Japan into a military 


venture that would involve war with the 
United States. 

Why, then, is America playing such a 
delicate game in the Orient? What is the 
stake that leads the United States into 
such risks? 

From a dollars-and-cents standpoint, 
America’s most valuable interest in the 
Orient is our trade with Japan. Japan is 
this nation’s third-best customer. Only 
Great Britain and Canada buy more goods 
from the United States in a normal year. 

Japan is second to Great Britain as a 
buyer of American cotton and annually 
imports substantial quantities of machin- 
ery, petroleum, automobiles and copper. 
Since the invasion of China she also has 
become the most important buyer of 
American scrap iron. 

Last year Japan bought $231,405,000 
worth of American goods. This year, un- 
less trade restrictions are imposed, Japan 
promises to buy even more American 
goods, because the British blockade pre- 
vents normal purchases of German ma- 
chinery and German iron and steel. 

Japan is important to the United States 
also as a supplier of raw silk, which feeds 
an important part of the American textile 
industry. She also sells considerable quan- 
tities of cotton piece goods, canned foods 
and toys in American markets. Last year 
American, purchases from Japan amounted 
to $161,196,000. 

Japanese-American trade, furthermore, 
is valuable to both countries because it 
is largely non-competitive. Japan grows 
little cotton and her industries cannot be- 
gin to supply the machinery and vehicles 
she needs. In like manner, the United 
States produces no silk and depends large- 
ly on Japan for this important product. 

Proposals to stop trade with Japan, 
therefore, are proposals to sacrifice one 
of the United States’ most important com- 
mercial interests. In risking this market, 
what advantage could America gain? 


Our Interest in China 


America’s commercial stake in China, 
which is the principal bone of contention 
at the moment, is far less than our interest 
in Japan. Income-producing investments 
by Americans in China aggregate little 
more than $100,000,000, compared with 8 
$164,000,000 investment in Japan. Total 
value of America’s China trade last year, 
including exports to Hong Kong and 
Kwangtung, was only $89,500,000. This 
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consisted largely of Chinese purchases of 
cotton, flour, motor trucks, oil, iron and 
steel. Even in normal years, China seldom 
buys more than $100,000,000 worth of 
American materials, whereas in the 1920s 
Japan spent annually more than $350,000,- 
000 in the United States. 

China also has fewer important commod- 
ities to sell to the United States than 
Japan. Last year American firms paid only 
$61,700,000 for Chinese goods, consisting 
largely of silk, tung oil, bristles and small 
quantities of tin. 

American trade with the rest of the 
Pacific area is scarcely more important 
than trade with Japan, as the map shows. 
In 1939 sales of American products in this 
area, including China, totaled $331,167,000, 
for which the Philippines accounted for 
$100,000,000, consisting largely of ma- 
chinery and automobiles, metals and oil, 
cloth, cigarettes and food products. 


U.S. Investment in the Pacific 

In addition to a trade interest, Ameri- 
can citizens have invested $450,000,000 in 
the western Pacific area, including about 
$130,000,000 in the Philippines and the 
$100,000,000 in China. This investment 
represents public utilities and merchandis- 
ing in China, utilities and plantations in 
the Philippines, oil refineries, rubber planta- 
tions and small factories in the East Indies, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Are these investments and this trade 
worth the risk of war with Japan, espe- 
cially when war involves losing almost an 
equal value of trade with Japan? Is not 
the United States, in fact, risking war over 
smaller stake in the Orient than Britain, 
France or the Dutch? 

It is true that European governments 
have greater investments in the Pacific 
than the United States, and that in oppos- 
ing Japan the United States is defending 
these interests as well as her own. This 
does not mean, however, that America’s 
stake in the Pacific outside Japan is not 
important. 

In the first place the United States 
spends in this area about $450,000,000 a 
year, more than half of which goes for 
rubber and tin in British Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies. Rubber and tin, more- 
over, are as necessary to American in- 
dustry as scrap iron is to Japan’s war 
machine. The welfare of the American 
automobile industry depends upon im- 
ports of rubber, and much of the American 
food industry depends upon adequate sup- 
Plies of tin. It is important, therefore, 
that America keep these sources of sup- 
ply open and in friendly hands. 

Ih the second place the U.S. has con- 
sistently upheld the principle of the Open 
t in China. This means that every 
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commercial nation should be granted equal 
opportunity in the Chinese market, under 
an independent government in China. 

Japan already has shown that she has 
nothing but contempt for the Open Door 
policy. Her trade policies in- Manchukuo 
and North China provide a sample of what 
to expect if she finally conquers the rest 
of China. Monopolies have been estab- 
lished over production and distribution 
in these areas and foreign firms have been 
crowded out. 

Fear is widespread that present Jap- 
anese policies in China will be extended 
throughout the Orient if Japan’s ambition 
is realized. This would give Japan absolute 
control of the rubber and tin America now 
requires, to say nothing of the restrictions 
Japan then could place upon America’s 
oriental trade. 

Through victory in Asia, therefore, Ja- 
pan would be in a position to squeeze the 
United States just as America is today in a 
position to squeeze Japan. Trade doubt- 
less could continue, but on Japanese terms. 
The creation of this situation is what im- 
portant United States officials conceive to 
be the “new order in Asia” which Japan 
seeks to establish. 


U.S. Strongest Argument 


The State Department has consistently 
declared that the United States never will 
willingly accept these Japanese policies. 
For this reason, America is presenting a 
bold front to Japan, using her present 
commercial supremacy as a club. 

The power of this club can be realized 
from the fact that American trade is far 
more necessary to Japan than Japanese 
trade is to America. Japan may be Ameri- 
ca’s third best customer, but America is 
Japan’s most important customer by far. 
And as long as war continues in Europe, 
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the United States will be Japan’s only im- 
portant customer outside Asia. 

American threats to sever commercial 
relations with Japan, however, are not 
unattended with risks, even though war 
does not result. A trade stoppage, in the 
first place, would sacrifice a large slice of 
current export business, upon which Amer- 
ica’s domestic recovery now depends. The 
loss of Japan as a cotton buyer would be 
serious to the South, and the American 
silk textile industry would suffer from a 
raw material shortage. 

But risks to America are not so great 
as risks to Japan. From sales of silk to the 
United States Japan gets most of her 
foreign exchange, which she needs to fi- 
nance her Chinese adventure. Japan also 
depended upon America last year for half 
her cotton, wood pulp and machinery, for 
almost all her trucks and automobiles, for 
70 per cent of her scrap iron and for 65 per 
cent of her petroleum. 

In the current game of diplomatic bluff, 
the United States appears to hold better 
cards. This country is, in effect, betting 
some of its chances for business recovery 
against economic ruin for Japan. 

Japan, however, is playing for higher 
stakes. America seeks merely to recover 
whatever commercial opportunity she has 
lost in China and to retain her influence 
in the Orient. Japan, on the other hand, 
wants to treat China virtually as a colony 
and to establish an undisputed right to a 
monopoly of production and trade on the 
mainland of Asia. 

The United States obviously hopes to 
gain its ends by means short of war. But 
Japan may refuse to yield except by force 
of arms, and the United States has yet to 
make this final threat. 

However, America’s naval strength is 
massed in the Pacific. 
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IS RECOVERY PAST ITS PEAK? 


Lack of Liquidation in Stock Market a Reassuring Sign 


Despite current production 
slump there is basis for 
hope of an early upturn 


The present business situation presents 
two interesting and important questions. 
The first is how long the reaction can pro- 
ceed at anything like the pace of the last 
two months; the second, whether the peak 
of the recovery move, starting in the late 
spring of 1938, has been passed. 

As regards the first question, it is appar- 
ent that the January-February slump is 
too violent to be long continued. As for the 
second, there is increasing disagreement 


among observers as to which major indus- 
tries can reasonably be expected to rise 
above their recent highs. 

Excepting the three months from August 
to November, 1937, the plunge since last 
December in the adjusted production in- 
dex is the sharpest on record. In a little 
over six months, at this pace, it would wipe 
out all the gains of the preceding 19 months 
and reduce industrial output by close to 40 
per cent. The annals of business, clear back 
to pre-Civil War days, record no such col- 
lapse as that—not even in 1893 or 1907. 

There are numerous indications that the 
slump in a few of the heavy industries is 
out of all proportion to any change in the 


fundamental situation. Demand for goods 
at retail, although the department store 
sales index receded more than seasonally in 
January, is holding at a rather substantial 
margin above last year. This is helping to 
relieve the inventory situation. 

Steel output has now fallen to the level 
of current consumption, and any further 
substantial decline may be regarded as tem- 
porary—pending only the exhaustion of 
surplus inventories which, of course, may 
be overdone, leading to a new wave of in- 
ventory buying on any signs of general re- 
covery. 

Consumer demand for automobiles, 
while not up to some of the more optimistic 
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average. All States except five showed increased activity. 
The average national gain was exceeded in 17 States shown 
in white; closely approached by the 9 shaded States. The 
22 black States fell below it. 
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January business activity, measured by check payments, ex- 
ceeded that of a year before by 11.63 per cent. Adjusted 
for higher prices, the gain was 8.2 per cent. The map shows 
business conditions by States compared with the national 
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The Trend of Business 





expectations of last fall, has held through 
the winter within striking distance of the 
record for this season of the year, and yet 
shows no signs of satiation. Private build- 
ing activity, too, is holding on better than 
the seasonal trend, although public con- 
struction is rapidly declining. 

Many observers have been impressed by 
the lack of any pronounced liquidation in 
the stock market. Any revival of activity 
here would act as a general tonic. 


Optimism for the Spring 

All told, there is a considerable and 
widely recognized basis for moderate op- 
timism regarding the short-range outlook. 
An early check to the decline, probably 
followed by something of a spring recov- 
ery, need occasion no surprise as the pro- 
duction index approaches an equilibrium 
with consumption around the 105 level. 

The longer range outlook, however, re- 
mains obscure. Increased exports are the 
chief pump-priming impetus now in sight. 
The increase is already visible, but it af- 
fects mainly the aeronautics industry, 
which is not enough to restore the boom. 

There can be little doubt that steel has 
gone over the top. Motor output in Janu- 
ary ran at the annual rate—allowing for 
seasonal factors—of approximately 5,500,- 
000 vehicles, or close to the 1929 level. Few 
authorities expect further material gains 
in building from the attained level. Many 
of the consumer goods industries—textiles, 
tobacco, boots and shoes, furniture—have 
been running at or near record volumes. 


* 


‘Economic Planning’ 
And Business Cycles 


The theory that economic planning is 
a sure antidote for business instability can 
now—after seven years of a more or less 
planned economy—be subjected to at least 
a partial test of actual fact. And the facts 
are rather unpalatable for the planners, 
with one more decline at hand after a war 
boomlet that started last September. 

Business instability has not decreased in 
the last seven years. It has definitely in- 
creased. Both the short gyrations and the 
long, smashing “cycle” swing have been 
accelerated. 

Thus the period of March, 1933, to 
December, 1939, was marked by 13 short 
fluctuations, against only eight in the nine 
years of 1921-29—most of which were 
rather mild. The prize “gyration” of all 
time occurred in the spring and summer 
of 1983, when industry spurted 70 per 
cent—only to fall back 28 per cent in the 
next four months. 
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The violent and devastating business 
cycles remain with us—they disappeared 
only from 1932 to 1934, when business was 
“stabilized” at the bottom of the Great 
Depression. 

It is true that the 1930s failed to pro- 
duce anything as destructive as the 1929 
collapse. Yet the great 1927-29 rise was a 
tame affair compared with those of 1934-36 
and 1938-39. It amounted to only 24 per 
cent, against approximately 70 per cent 
each for the latter two. 

Of course, our latest “depression” 
(1937-8) was only two-thirds as great as 
that of 1929-32, but its rate of decline was 
much greater. 

In brief, the industrial hills and valleys 
of the 1930s have been worse than those in 





A CHECK ON 
EMPLOYMENT 


Operation of the unemployment 
insurance plan is resulting in a 
decrease in employment oppor- 
tunities. In the effort to improve 
employment continuity records of 
insured workers, employers are of- 
fered concessions in the pay-roll 
taxes supporting the program, for 
stability in labor turnover. 

To obtain these reductions, cut- 
ting the tax from 2.7 per cent to as 
low as 1 per cent, employers work 
regular employes overtime—at 
higher rates of pay—rather than 
put on part-time workers, thus 
holding down total employment. 





the 1920s. They have averaged more than 
one-third higher, and the speed of business 
on the grades has been fully half again as 
great. The average rise on the “booms” of 
the 1920s was 47 per cent—in the 1930s, 
69 per cent. The depression slumps _be- 
tween 1920 and 1932 resulted in an average 
loss of 29 per cent in business volumes, 
against 37 per cent in 1936-38. 


* 


Federal Aid Veers 
From Jobless to Farms 


Government expenditures for unemploy- 
ment relief have been going down while 
those for agricultural aid have been in- 
creased or maintained. The last two budg- 
ets have provided sharp cuts in WPA 


funds. In the current fiscal year these out- 
lays have been reduced by roughly one- 
third from 1939, and the 1941 budget calls 
for a slash of almost another third. The 
amount recommended —$1,000,000,000— 
would be only about 40 per cent of the ex- 
penditures of two years back. 


Farm Outlook 


Meanwhile agricultural relief appropria- 
tions, even if the budget cuts should be 
carried out in full, will remain within about 
25 per cent of the present year’s peak. 
And if, as expected, the Senate approves 
the $225,000,000 item for parity payments, 
the cut will amount to little over 10 per 
cent. Ten-year expenditures on farm relief 
(excluding Farm Credit Administration 
and Commodity Credit Corporation) are 
as follows in millions of dollars: 


1932 97 

1933 84 
1934 403 
1935 944 
1936 859 
E—estimated. 

ments restored. 


1937 
1938 
1939 


919 
709 
1,205 
1940E 1,488 
1941E* 1,334 


*—assuming parity pay- 


As a result of the reduction in unem- 
ployment benefits, WPA rolls will have to 
be cut by July 1 from the present 2,250,000 
to 1,500,000, and, for the coming fiscal 
year, to an average of 1,325,000. Mean- 
while, 1,000,000 persons are on WPA wait- 
ing lists and nearly 1,750,000 families are 
receiving relief outside WPA. 


Spots of Cheer 
In Recession Path 


First sign of slowing-up in the business 
recession was seen in last week’s steel re- 
port of only a three-point drop to 69 per 
cent of capacity. This is still far in excess 
of new orders, reported at around 45 per 
cent of capacity, but probably is not very 
far from the current rate of actual con- 
sumption. 

Automobile production has slipped below 
the 100,000-mark, dealers having been fully 
supplied by the large output in the months 
of December and January. Spring sched- 
ules will depend on the volume of con- 
sumer demand, which recently has been 
running 30 per cent above the poor level 
of a year ago. 

Retail trade in general is well above last 
year and good reorders are reported from 
stores, especially on apparel lines. Cotton 
mill operations, however, had their first 
sizable reduction the first week in Feb- 
ruary. 
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What you as a business man CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of Federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN deduct on your income tax 
return the taxes you paid for theater ad- 
missions, club dues, telephone conversa- 
tions and telegraph messages. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue requires, however, 
that you keep records of taxes paid if 
you plan to deduct them. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct the Social Security 
taxes levied on your pay roll from your 
gross income in your Federal income tax 
return. These are held to be excise taxes 
levied on employers. Your employes, how- 
ever, cannot deduct the Social Security 
taxes taken from their pay checks. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if you pay all the Social 
Security taxes on your employes’ wages, 
deduct such payments from your income 
tax return as expenses. Your 
employes must then add the amount of 
the tax you paid for them to their total 
income. 


business 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect much help from 
Federal courts if you think the Labor 
Board has misinterpreted the facts in a 
case you have before it. The Supreme 
Court rules that judges cannot substitute 
their judgment for that of the Board in 
disputed facts. This, in effect, makes 
Board findings final as far as you are con- 
cerned. 

* * & 

YOU CAN probably get a license to 
operate a radio broadcasting station in a 
town which has only one radio station. 
The Federal Communications Commission 


—— ¥ 


has ruled that competition in radio bene- 
fits the listening public by providing a 
wider choice of programs. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, if you operate an inter- 
state trucking service, buy your competi- 
tor’s operating rights over the same route. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
holds that such a purchase would in effect 
be a merger and that you should file an 
application to combine the properties if 
you wish the rights. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct from your Fed- 
eral income tax return the taxes you pay 
to the Federal Government on estates or 
gifts, or the taxes paid State governments 
on inheritances on legacies. 


* * * 


YOU CAN safely discharge your em- 
ployes for violent acts committed by them 
during a strike, if the strike was not caused 
by your unfair labor practices. The Labor 
Board in a recent ruling has followed Su- 
preme Court directions on this point. 


* * * 


YOU CAN pay your workers less than 
30 cents an hour so long as they receive 
$12.60 for a 42-hour week. This means 
that the Wage and Hour Division will as- 
sume you are obeying the law as long as 
your workers average 30 cents an hour for 
a week, 


* * * 


YOU can now keep the same set of 
records to determine both your old age 
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retirement and Federal unemployment in- 
surance taxes. The law now says your pay- 
roll taxes for both funds apply only to the 
first $3,000 you pay any of your employes 
in a year. Previously old age taxes stopped 
at the first $3,000, while unemployment in- 
surance levies applied to your entire pay 
roll. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely ask your em- 
ployes whether they are satisfied with 
working conditions if a union organizing 
campaign is being conducted at your plant. 
The Labor Board may find you guilty of 
interference if you ask such questions. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT voluntarily grant your 
employes a wage increase after you refused 
a union demand for an increase and be 
sure you are complying with the Wagner 
Act. The Labor Board has found that one 
employer who did this was guilty of re. 
fusing to bargain collectively. 


* * x 


YOU CAN now probably refuse to pay 
State gasoline taxes on gasoline you carry 
in your automobile when you enter the 
State which seeks to tax you. The Su- 
preme Court has held that the Arkansas 
law, which levies a tax on all gasoline 
brought into the State over 20 gallons, is 
unconstitutional. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT change the values de- 
clared in the capital stock tax return of 
your corporation unless you file an amend- 
ed return within the time limit for filing 
original returns. The Board of Tax Ap 
peals has so ruled. 


‘ 


* * * 


YOU CAN, apparently, be sure your 
employes will not sue you in court for any 
unfair labor practice they may charge 
you with. A Federal court in New York 
said the Labor Board has exclusive juris- 
diction to prevent unfair labor practices 
when it dismissed an action by a union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT seek proxies to repre 
sent creditors, stockholders or bondholders 
in reorganization proceedings for a public 
utility holding company without filing 
copies of your proxy notices with the Se 
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curities and Exchange Commission at least 
10 days before you distribute them. 


* * * 


YOU CAN stop interest from running 
on your income tax deficiencies by filing a 
waiver with the Internal Revenue Bureau 
as soon as you learn a revenue agent has 
found a deficiency, and before the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue notifies you 
of your deficiency. Interest stops 30 days 
after the waiver is filed, the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals holds. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct daily costs of 
transportation from your home to your 
business from your Federal income tax re- 
turn as traveling expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct genuine traveling ex- 
penses from your Federal income tax re- 
turn if you travel for business and observe 
regulations governing such deductions. 
You must file with your return a state- 
ment of the nature of your business, the 
number of days away from home on ac- 
count of business, and the total amount 
of such expenses as transportation fare, 
meals, lodging and tips. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct from your gross in- 
come losses suffered through fires, storms, 
shipwrecks or other casualties. Losses will 
not be allowed, however, if they are cov- 
ered by insurance. 


* * * 

YOU CANNOT let employes you hired 
to replace strikers vote in a bargaining 
election conducted by the Labor Board. 
The Board rules that, even if the strike 
was not caused by your unfair labor prac- 
tice, only strikers can vote. Some em- 
ployers are likely to appeal this ruling to 
Federal courts. 


* 


Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than two 
weeks prior to the date change 
becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now 
being received and the new ad- 
dress at which you wish to re- 
ceive copies. 
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Studebaker 


wins first three places 
over all cars in Gilmore- 
Yosemite Sweepstakes 


* 


Starts 1940 
with a sweepin 'g victory m gas economy 


* 


LARGEST JANUARY RETAIL DELIVERIES 
IN STUDEBAKER HISTORY 
-..UP 91.4% OVER LAST YEAR 


 * econgy up a record-breaking 
1939, Studebaker again makes 
the headlines with a spectacular 
achievement on January 4 of this year. 

Under American Automobile 
Association supervision, Stude- 
baker’s three great 1940 cars—the 
Champion, the Commander and the 
President—averaged 29.19 miles 
per gallon, 24.72 miles per gallon 
and 23.40 miles per gallon respec- 
tively in the great American gas 
economy classic, the Gilmore-Yo- 
semite Run. 

Studebaker sweeps the boards 
Each Studebaker was the winner 
in gas economy in its price class. 
And the three Studebakers also took 
the first three places in the Gilmore- 
Yosemite Sweepstakes, defeating all 
competing cars ofall sizes and prices. 

The public attention that has 
been centered upon Studebaker, asa 
result of these decisive gas econ- 
omy triumphs, is one reason why 
Studebaker retail deliveries for 
January were the largest for the month 


STUDEBAKER ...THE 
Founded in 1852 « 


* 


in history... 91.4% over last year. 

If you are buying a new car, it is 
obvious that you should first see 
and drive a Studebaker before mak- 
ing any final decision. 

Low prices on all models 
Most successful new-car in 10 
years, with well over 60,000 satis- 
fied owners to date, the Studebaker 
Champion is priced on a level with 
the three other large-selling lowest 
ptice cars—as little as $660 deliv- 
ered at the factory, South Bend, 
Indiana. Studebaker Commander 
and Studebaker President Eight 
ptices are comparably low. 

See your local Studebaker dealer 
now and go for a convincing Stude- 
baker trial drive. And if you use 
trucks or commercial cars, remem- 
ber that Studebaker makes that 
kind of equipment too—and stands 
ready to save you money in first 
cost and in operating cost. Stude- 
baker dealers offer liberal trade-in 
allowances and you can finance your 
payments on convenientC.I.T.terms. 


GREAT INDEPENDENT 


World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer 
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A SHOWDOWN ON THE WAGNER ACT 


Three Congress Committees Move Toward Change in Law 


Crackdown by RFC upon 
corporations uncovered; 
a blacklist defeated 


A climax is approaching in the drive to 
amend the National Labor Relations Act. 

By next week three Congressional com- 
mittees, involved in the amendment drive, 
will have begun preparation of legislation. 

The Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor has completed its hearings on pro- 
posals to amend the law. The regular La- 
bor Committee of the House expects to 
wind up its long series of public hearings 
on Wednesday, Feb. 21. 

The special House committee investigat- 
ing operations of the labor law is conm- 
pleting public hearings on the first phase 
of its investigation. It is expected to pre- 
pare a preliminary report of its findings 
and conclusions. Whether it will continue 
its investigation depends on the appro- 
priation of an additional $50,000 to finance 
the committee’s work. 


Possible Factors for Delay 
Two factors may delay final committee 
action: 


—Harris & Ewing 
NLRB SECRETARY WITT 
His blacklist looked... 


1. The special House committee is await- 
ing a ruling from the Attorney General 
on the possible prosecution of Labor Board 
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members under the anti-lobbying statute. 

2. The Senate committee is discussing 
the advisability of postponing any action 
until the special House committee com- 
pletes its investigation. Should the special 
committee receive an additional appro- 
priation, its final report would not be forth- 
coming until late in June. 


The Board and the RFC 


One phase of administrative policy, 
which the special House committee may 
attempt to upset, was uncovered at last 
week’s hearings. In searching Labor Board 
files, committee investigators found cor- 
respondence which constitutes an agree- 
ment between the Labor Board and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
withhold Government aid to corporations 
suspected of having violated the Wagner 
Act. 

The RFC is a Government bank. Its 
job is to extend credit to business concerns 
in financial difficulties. 

The committee counsel, Edmund M. 
Toland, read into the record of the hearings 
two letters, one from Board secretary Na- 
than Witt to the RFC, and the other from 
George R. Cooksey, RFC secretary, to the 
Board. 

Mr. Witt’s letter states: 

“This is to confirm the understanding 
reached at a conference held Aug. 2, 1939 
. ... At this conference it was agreed 
that we were to receive from you (RFC) 
weekly a list of loans authorized (inciud- 
ing increases in loans previously author- 
ized) ‘ 

“We are .... to inform you whether 
proceedings are pending before the Board 
which involve the question whether any 
of the companies on the list have engaged 
in unfair labor practices within the mean- 
ing of the Act. 

“In the event that the Board has issued 
a complaint against the company, or will 
do so, we will request you to withhold dis- 
bursements under the loan that has been 
authorized. 

“If the Board finds that the employer 
has not engaged in unfair labor practices 
we will suggest that you resume disburse- 
ments under the loan. If the Board- finds 
that the employer has been guilty of viola- 
tions of the National Labor Relations Act, 
we will recommend that you continue to 
withhold disbursements under the loan.” 

Mr. Cooksey’s reply to Mr. Witt, dated 
Aug. 11, 1939, states: 


“This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter .. . . The context thereof has been 
presented to our Directors who have au- 
thorized me to advise you that it correctly 
sets forth the Corporation’s (RFC) un 
derstanding of the arrangement.” 

In discussing this arrangement, Federal 
Loan Administrator Jesse Jones explained 
that the policy of the RFC is to refuse 
disbursement of loans to business concerns 
which other Government agencies accuse 
of violating Federal law. Arrangements 
similar to that with the Labor Board are 
in effect with the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Agriculture Department, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue and other agencies. 


Alleged Blacklists 

Hearings also disclosed an unsuccessful 
attempt by the Labor Board to blacklist 
several companies, including Remington 
Rand, Inc., and to prevent them from re- 
ceiving Government business. A_ ruling 
by the Comptroller General, however, held 
that the Government had no authority 
under law to withhold the award of con- 
tract solely because the lowest bidder had 
violated the law. 


—Harris & Ewing 
RFC SECRETARY COOKSEY 
... like his blacklist 


J. Warren Madden, NLRB Chairman, 
ascribed the Board’s policy to “a law of 
common sense and common reason.” 
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The Labor Week 
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ASSOCIATE JUSTICE BLACK 
The policy was not an accident 


NLRB Sole Judge 
Of Facts in Issue 


In several recent cases the Federal ap- 
peals courts have refused to enforce orders 
of the National Labor Relations Board on 
the ground that the Board has accepted as 
facts what were in reality suspicion, con- 
jecture and surmise. 

Last week, the Supreme Court of the 
United States warned the courts that they 
have no authority to substitute their judg- 
ment of the facts for that of the Board. 

The decision, involving the Waterman 
Steamship Company, was written by Jus- 
tice Black. It held that under the National 
Labor Relations Act there is a clear-cut 
division of authority between the Board 
and the courts. The Board has “exclusive 
power” to make findings of fact from evi- 
dence, and the courts have authority to re- 
view questions of law, “but not more.” 

Thus: if an employer is charged with 
having dismissed an employe for his union 
activities, the evidence taken at hearings 
before the Board may be conflicting. It is 
for the Board, not the court, to decide just 
why the employe was discharged. That the 
court would have come to a different con- 
clusion on the basis of the evidence is im- 
material. So long as there is evidence to 
support the Board the decision of the 

d is binding upon the courts. 
The decision does not remove from the 
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courts of appeal the power to decide wheth- 
er the evidence supporting the Board’s 
decisions is “substantial.” The courts may 
not enforce Board orders based on evi- 
dence which is not substantial. 


‘Election Month’ 
For 200,000 Workers 


April will be a crucial month for both 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. In 
that month more than 200,000 factory 
employes are expected to take part in 
two collective bargaining elections, one of 
which will be the largest ever conducted 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 
Both elections will climax long inter- 
union disputes. 

In one election, ordered last week, 
31,250 employes of the Consolidated Edi- 
son System in New York will vote. Here 
the race is three-cornered, with AFL, 
CIO and a recently formed independent. 
The Board has fixed the date for balloting 
as April 4 and 5. 


Agreement on Election 


Agreement also has been reached among 
CIO and AFL unions and General Motors 
Corporation over terms of an election to 
be held in 59 plants of that company. 
Approximately 175,000 employes are ex- 
pected to vote, probably in April. 

In both elections employes may choose 
either union or none. Trend in recent 
elections has been against union repre- 
sentation. In 40 of the 143 elections in 
January employes preferred no bargain- 
ing agent. Forty-seven per cent of em- 
ployes voting preferred no union repre- 
sentation—largest anti-union vote for any 
month in Board records. 








Should SELL, BUY,HOLD? 


How to Secure Dependable Information 


About MARKET TRENDS 


Clients of the T. E. Rassieur Trend Interpreta- 
tion Service are advised about whether to buy, 
sell or hold securities. For they receive depend- 
able, timely advice about important changes in 
Long and Short Term Market Trends, 
tnem what to do and when to do it. 


Send for Free Book TREND INTERPRETATION 


It explains why the T. E. Rassieur Trend Inter- 
pretacion Service can increase your profits, sim- 
plify your buying and selling, relieve you of wor- 
ry and uncertainty about what to do in the Mar- 
ket. This Book also shows you how the advices of 
T. E. Rassieur are based upon sound mathemati- 
cal computations, checked since 1922—not on 
personal opinion or guesswork. Hete is the Serv- 
ice you need today. 

Your copy of Trend Interpretation will be sent 
free, without obligation. Write for it today. 


T. E. RASSIEUR Trend Interpretation Service 
Dept. 81, Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


telling 
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Against 


SABOTAGE, TRESPASSERS 
TROUBLE-MAKERS 








STRONG, DURABLE, GIVES 
MAXIMUM PROTECTION 


Anchor Fences safeguard your plant and 
equipment against the increase in sabotage, 
trouble-making and trespassing which 
Europe’s War is bringing to industry here 
at home. Just as they did during similar 
conditions 25 years ago, wise executives 
are installing Anchor Fences to completely 
protect their plants from costly interrup- 
tion to production schedules, lost profits, 
danger to human life. Others are adding 
sections at strategic points, or installing 
new fence to protect plant expansions. 


Anchor’s Nation-Wide Erecting Service is 
prepared to install your Anchor Fence im- 
seolleni. Send for the Anchor Fence 
Engineer today. He will recommend the 
proper Anchor Fence installation to com- 
pletely protect your plant, and show you 
the many Anchor features which provide 
extra protection and longer life, or mail the 
Coupon now for free Fence Catalog. 


SUGGESTION —Since the War broke out, more 
orders have been placed for Anchor Fences than 
during any corresponding period for the last 10 
years. Our production and Nation-Wide Erecting 
Service are still able to fill your 

orders promptly. We suggest, 

however, that you act quickly. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Anchor Post Fence Co. 
6610 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 


DC Please have Anchor Fence Engineer call. 
OD Send illustrated Industrial Fence Catalog. 
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Insurance—Mountains of Assets 
Financial Bigness of Life Companies Under Scrutiny of TNEC 


Effect of concentration 
of investment capital 
on securities markets 


Bigness is again under scrutiny in Wash- 
ington. This time it is the size of the coun- 
try’s life insurance companies. 

There is no question that the companies 
are in sound financial condition. Instead, 
it is the ever-increasing volume of assets, 
the constant “concentration of wealth” in 
the hands of a few companies, that is the 
subject of investigation by the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. 

So well has the country been sold on 
life insurance that today it is the chief 
form of private savings in the United 
States. As a consequence, the Committee 
is finding, insurance companies are a major 
source of investment capital for the coun- 
try. 

A study of the financial structure of 
insurance companies was presented to the 
Committee last week by Ernest Howe, 
adviser to the Insurance Section of theo 
Securities and Exchange Commission. The 
study shows that assets of all life insurance 
companies in the country amount to ap- 
proximately $29,000,000,000. 

A huge increase in funds for investment 
by imsurance companies was indicated by 
Mr. Howe. He submitted to the Commit- 
tee a table showing that in 1929 the 26 
largest companies had available for invest- 
ment more than $2,000,000,000. By 1938, 
this figure had more than doubled. 

This meant that into the hands of the 
company officials there was an average 
flow of over $10,000,000 a day for which 
they had to find suitable investment. This 
has been an increasingly difficult problem. 
It has been aggravated by the fact that 
demands for capital have been extremely 
small from any borrowers except the 
United States Government. 


Increased Investable Capital 

Mr. Howe’s statistics shows that over 
the eight-year period, 1930 to 1937, inclu- 
sive, assets of life insurance companies— 
investable capital—increased by about 
$7,000,000,000 while the over-all amount 
of long-term private debt in the United 
States declined by about $14,000,000,000. 

One result has been that the insurance 
companies have taken an ever larger pro- 
portion of industrial bonds. Among the 
examples ‘cited to the Committee were the 
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—Harris & Ewing 


SEC’s HOWE demonstrated for the TNEC 
in other hands . . . $10,000,000 a day 


Gulf Oil Corporation and the United States 
Rubber Company. 

In the former, insurance companies 
owned 10.8 per cent of the company’s 
bonds in 1929, 100 per cent in 1938. In 
the latter, insurance companies owned 8 
per cent in 1929, 100 per cent in 1938. 

Committee Chairman O’Mahoney point- 
ed out here that, inasmuch as insurance 
companies naturally restrict their pur- 


‘chases to higher grade bonds, the balance 


left for private investors has been made 
up largely of lower grade securities. 

Other consequences of the great increase 
in insurance assets have been great in- 
creases in purchases of Government bonds 
and in the cash balances of some com- 
panies. Mr. Howe reported that the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company had a 
year-end cash balance in 1938 of more 
than $95,000,000 on which it received no 
interest. Several other companies had cash 
balances ranging up to $112,000,000 on 
which they received only nominal interest. 

“It is interesting to note,” Mr. Howe 
added, “that if these 26 [largest companies] 
had invested the increase in their cash ac- 
count and the increase in their Govern- 
ment account in corporate securities they 
would have had to purchase 68 per cent of 


all bonds and notes issued by American 
corporations.” 

What the Committee proposes to do if 
anything, about the rapid growth of the 
insurance companies is not apparent. Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney has denied that the Con- 
mittee has reached any conclusions. 

The attitude of some members of the 
Committee can be gleaned from thei 
questioning of witnesses. To John A. 
Stevenson, President of the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Leon Hender- 
son, SEC member, put this question: 

“You can maintain the integrity of your 
company if you have a declining rate o 
new business? Assume you gauge manage 
ment to meet that, cut expenses which go 
toward getting new business and keeping 
up certain kinds of services, that would 
meet all your obligations?” 

Mr. Stevenson replied: “Yes, sir.” His 
answer contradicted those of many other 
insurance executives, who have asserted 
that expansion is necessary to the stability 
of their business. 

Mr. Henderson said: “I think that is the 
most constructive statement, as far as the 
guarantee of the stability of insurance 
policies is concerned, that has been made 
in all the course of these hearings.” 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only and ts under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 

securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or asa solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offering is made only 

by the circular, dated February 13, 1940, containing information Surnishe ed by Triberough Bridge Authority; the circular 

does not constitute an offering by any underwriter to sell these securities in any state to any person to whom it is unlawful 
Jor such underwriter to make such offer in such state. 


New Issue February 14, 1940 


$98,500,000 


Triborough Bridge Authority 
274%, 3% and 314% Revenue Bonds 


Dated February 1, 1940 Due as shown below 


$50,000,000 314% Sinking Fund Revenue Bonds, due February 1, 1980 
Price 10214,% 


plus accrued interest from February 1, 1940, to date of delivery 





$48,500,000 234% and 3% Serial Revenue Bonds 


Prices as shown below 
plus accrued interest from February 1, 1940, todate of delivery 


234% Bonds 
Price to Price to Price to 
Principal Due yield to Principal Due yield to Principal Due yield to 
amount February 1 maturity amount February 1 maturity amount February 1 maturity 


$800,000 1945 1.50% $1,050,000 1948 2.10% $1,175,000 1950 2.30% 
875,000 1946 1.75 1,125,000 1949 2.20 1,225,000 1951 2.40 
975,000 1947 2.00 1,275,000 1952 2.50 

3% Bonds 


Price to Price to 
Principal Due yield to Principal Due yield to 


Principal 
amount February 1 maturity amount February 1 maturity 


Due 

amount February1 Price 

$1,325,000 1953 2.55% $1,700,000 1961 2.85% $1,900,000 1968 100.00% 
1,375,000 1954 2.60 1,725,000 1962 2.90 1,925,000 1969 100.00 
1,450,000 1955 2.65 1,750,000 1963 2.90 1,925,000 1970 100.00 
1,500,000 1956 2.70 1,775,000 1964 2.95 1,925,000 1971 99.50 
1,550,000 1957 2.75 1,825,000 1965 2.95 1,925,000 1972 99.50 
1,600,000 1958 2.80 Price 1,925,000 1973 99.50 
1,650,000 1959 2.80 1,850,000 1966 100.00% 1,925,000 1974 99.50 
1,675,000 1960 2.85 1,875,000 1967 100.00 1,925,000 1975 99.50 


For further information re lating lo Triborough Bridge Authority and the Authority’ 5 $98,500,000 

Revenue Bonds, reference is made to the circular dated February 13, 1940, containing information 

Surnished by the Authority, which should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. C. optes of the 

circular may be obtained from any of the underwriters, ine luding the undersigned, only¢ in states in 

which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities and in which the circular may 
legally be distributed. Among the underwriters are: 


Dillon, Read & Co. The Chase National Bank § Bankers Trust Company — Lehman Brothers 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company The First Boston Corporation Blyth &Co.,Inc. Lazard Freres & Co. 
Harriman Ripley &Co. Smith, Barney & Co. Mellon Securities Corporation _Blair & Co., Inc. 

esis White, Weld & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Union Securities Corporation Shields & Company Stranahan, Harris & Co. _L. F. Rothschild & Co. 


Incorporated 


B. J. Van Ingen & Co.Inc. Stone & Webster and Blodget = Phelps, Fenn & Co. 


Incorporated 
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MR. HULL’‘S GROWING WORRIES 


First a Dispute With British—Now a Threat From Germans 


Russian advance in Finland, 
storm signals in Near East 
add to concern in Capital 


The fastidious citizen of San Francisco 
who was thrown out of bed by the 1906 
earthquake and insisted on dressing as 
usual in morning coat, striped trousers and 
pearl-gray tie before leaving his trembling 
home is being likened these days to Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull. 

Russians are pounding their way into 
Finland, Germany and the Soviet Union 
are fusing their economic systems into what 
may become a revolutionary empire from 
the Pacific to the Rhine, the Near East 
bristles with armed troops expecting action 
in the Spring. 

In the face of these temblors from Eu- 
rope, Cordell Hull calmly insists that bel- 
ligerents respect United States neutrality 
laws, inviolability of the mails, limited 
freedom of the seas and the Pan American 
safety zone. 


Trouble With Germany 

Last week: this calm insistence brought 
trouble with Germany. So far most argu- 
ments over the American law that forbids 
vessels to enter war areas in the North 
Atlantic and nearby have been with Great 
Britain. But now “authorized German 
quarters” have declared that Germany has 
the theoretical right to torpedo U.S. ships 
that enter Gibraltar either voluntarily or 
under compulsion of the British contraband 
control. 

Many officials in the Capital minimize 
the importance of this German threat as 
merely a bold excuse for the torpedoing 
last week of the Dutch merchantman 
“Burgerdijk,” which was sunk by a Nazi 
submarine. Congress, however, takes a 
more serious view. Senator Pittman 
(Dem.) , of Nevada, Chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, warns that the 
U. S. may “go to extremes” if Germany 
torpedoes any U. S. ships. Some Con- 
gressmen liken the German threat to the 
announcement of unrestricted submarine 
warfare made by German Admiral Von 
Tirpitz in January, 1917. 

Along with this warning from Berlin 
there also came German rejection of the 
Pan American safety zone. It had been 
rejected previously by Great Britain and 
France. 

Great Britain is using this period of new 
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German-American friction to patch up its 
neutrality quarrels with the United States. 

British Ambassador Lord Lothian had a 
long conference with Secretary Hull last 
week and the result is a forecast that 
Britain may establish a contraband control 
base at St. John, N.B., for the convenience 
of American ships. U.S. shippers are ap- 
plying more rapidly for navicerts, British 
commercial “passports”, at a current rate 
of 1,200 weekly. In addition, the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare in London is allow- 
ing certain German exports to reach the 
United States, where confiscation of the 


—Wide World 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
He answered with Anzacs 


shipment would work undue hardship on 
an American importer. 

Lord Lothian is in frequent contact with 
the State Department, submitting plans 
from London to ease the effect of the 
blockade on American shippers. 

But while diplomats talk of the niceties 
of the law of blockade and freedom of the 
seas, events of earthquake importance im- 
pend in Europe. 

Last week the seismograph showed: 

Using giant land battleships, fleets of 
tanks, flame-shields, sledges, and waves of 
manpower, the Russian army was reported 
to have pushed into the Mannerheim forti- 
fied area past Summa, seizing more than 
153 Finnish fortified positions. Finns called 
up two new classes of troops, appealed again 


to Sweden for armed aid, vowed never ty 
surrender. 

One response was passage by the U,§ 
Senate of a loan bill that would permit 
Finland to borrow $20,000,006 here. Great 
Britain permitted volunteers to go ty 
Finland, but Sweden demurred on aid anj 
refused to send her own troops. 

Obviously, democratic Europe feared 
that Communist military strength wa 
nearing flood-stage, might soon sweep 
down over Scandinavia. 

This fear is intensified by the way in 
which Germany appears to be drawing 
closer to the Soviet system. Last week 
Robert Ley, head of the German Labor 
Front, cried in a speech, “workers of all 
lands, unite to smash the rule of English 
capitalism.” His words had a ring strongly 
reminiscent of the Communist Manifesto, 


German-Soviet Trade Pact 

As if to underscore this similarity be. 
tween German and Russian propaganda, 
an expanded trade pact between Moscow 
and Berlin was announced last week. Ger- 
many will supply manufactured goods, in- 
cluding arms, to Russia in exchange for 
raw materials. In the same vein, it wa 
learned that German technicians are help. 
ing develop Russian port facilities, Naz 
soldiers are guarding the railroad lines to 
Russia and are taking over Danube barge 
lines, which move goods from Russia to 
Germany. One thousand Germans wer 
reported to have arrived in Russia’s Cav- 
casian oil fields. 

British Prime Minister Chamberlain re- 
plied last week to this threat. His answer 
was Anzacs, 30,000 tanned troops from 
Australia and New Zealand, landed a 
Suez to be near British, French, Egyptian 
and Turkish troops in a potential Allied 
striking force of one million men under 
French General Maxime Weygand. 


Wanted: New War Front 


The Allied troop concentration in the 
Near East is being explained as part of the 
British-French search for a new war front. 
Well-informed officials in the Capital do 
not bar the possibility that the Allies might 
conceivably strike in the Spring at Russia’ 
oil fields at Baku and Tiflis. This might cut 
off a major source of German oil. Search 
for a new front to use against Germany * 
now so intense that an English journalis 
last week solemnly predicted undergrout 
tunnel warfare on the Western Front. 
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Lhe ta the Copal 


For Lincoln Still Lives 


Three score and more years 
have not dimmed homage of a 
Nation, one and _ indivisible 


According to the journal of the Civil 
War Attorney General, Edward Bates, 
“beautiful, moderate weather” prevailed 
in Washington on Feb. 12, 1865. The city 
was quiet. Nobody celebrated the Presi- 
dent’s birthday that winter Sunday. There 
were no parties, no birthday balls. 

Lincoln himself, saddened by the fright- 
ful ordeal he had struggled through, spent 
the day in his White House study, before 
the fireplace, reading his Bible, thinking, 
brooding, hoping. Mercy was in his mind. 
One of his actions that day was to order 
a general in St. Louis to stop the prac- 
tice of permitting military officials in 
Missouri to take the property of Confed- 
erate sympathizers who had promised good 
behavior. Another was to pardon a physi- 
cian who had been held for breaking a war- 
time regulation. The man, he thought, was 
“partially insane.” 


Lincoln's Last Birthday 

Abraham Lincoln also probably took a 
walk, as was his custom, in the park in 
front of the White House, at the same 
time forming in his mind the words of his 
second inaugural address, planning ways 
“to bind up the Nation’s wounds,” “with 
malice toward none, with charity for all.” 

He did not know that that was his last 
birthday, that he was striding toward 
martyrdom, that in a few weeks he would 
be dead. He did not know what would take 
place on another “beautiful, moderate” 
February 12, three-quarters of a century 
later. 

At noon that day, last week, Abraham 
Lincoln, 19 feet high and carved out of 
2 blocks of crystalline Georgia marble, 
seated in a flag-draped curule chair, looked 
out from the colonnade of his memorial to 
the Washington monument one-half mile 
to the east and the capitol still farther in 
the distance. Over his head were written 
the words: “In this temple as in the hearts 
of the people for whom he saved the Union 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln is en- 
shrined forever.” 


Now in Imperishable Marble 

At the foot of the long steps leading to 
the Doric columns of his temple, Lincoln 
saw several motorcycles snort to a thun- 
dering stop. Close behind them was a long, 
lack, open limousine with Secret Service 
men balanced on the running boards. Out 
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—Fox Foto 
Another head was bared... 








of the right-hand corner of the back seat 
stepped a big man, in formal dress and 
wearing a silk hat. He stood by the side of 
his car on an Oriental rug which had been 
placed on the sidewalk, and bared his head. 
Then, for five minutes, the 16th and 32nd 
Presidents of the United States stared at 
each other. 


Aide Lays Wreath 


As soon as the blue-coated Army band 
higher up on the steps had played “Hail 
to the Chief” and a bugler had sounded 
“To the Colors”, the rifles of soldiers, sail- 
ors, marines and coast guardsmen went to 
present arms, and the President’s naval 
aide, in dress uniform, began the long 
ascent to the foot of the statue. In his 
hand was a wreath with a red, white and 
blue ribbon. 

The gold-braided figure placed his flow- 
ers at the foot of a column, and, turning 
on his heel, saluted the President below 
him. The band struck up “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and the ceremony came 
to an end. 

Mr. Lincoln had been on earth 131 years. 
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Guardian of America’s Foreign Loans . . . 
A New Dealer With a Conservative Complex 


Emil Schram 


Makes money farming, allots mil- 
lions on foreign loans, has faith 
in the common man 


Tall, middle- 
aged Emil Schram, 
the man who as 
Chairman of the 
Reconstruction 
Finance Corpora- 
tion must give his 
O.K. to Export- 
Import Bank loans 
to such countries 
as Finland and 
Latin American 
nations, is the kind 
of person who be- 
lieves that the 
honesty of the 
small borrower—in the United States, at 
least—is “very remarkable.” 

Helping to prove the point have been his 
recent experiences as a director of the 
RFC, the Disaster Loan Corporation, the 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc., and the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, 
and as president of the Electric Home and 
Farm Authority. 

Emil Schram, however, is more than the 
most fabulous creditor in America. He is a 
big, broad-shouldered farmer and agricul- 
turist, a raiser of wheat, corn, hogs and 
cattle on a 5,000-acre Illinois farm. 

Recently this farm yielded a bumper 
crop of 100 bushels of corn an acre. 

Mr. Schram, who has a slightly bald 
head, a deep voice and a pleasant manner, 
is of the third generation in a family of 
German immigrants. He was born in 1893 
in Peru, Ind., where his grandfather, a 
skilled woodearver, had settled years be- 
fore. After graduation from the local 
high school, he went to work as bookkeep- 
er for the J. O. Cole Estate, a firm which 
operated coal mines and timber and farm- 
ing lands. 

Having impressed Mr. Cole, young Emil 
Schram soon became manager of the 
Hartwell Land Trust, a subsidiary of the 
Cole Estate which handled a large part 
of the farm land transactions of the parent 
institution. 

Mr. Schram’s work with the Hartwell 
Land Trust brought him into contact 
with important drainage and _ irrigation 
developments in the Middle West and 
with the New Deal. In 1927 he was elected 
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vice president of the Associated Drainage 
Districts of Illinois. In 1931 he was made 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Drainage Association. 

One of his efforts at the time was to 
develop thousands of acres of semi-swamp- 
land on the banks of the Illinois River. 
The fact that this farm was on swamp- 
land was what brought Emil Schram into 
the New Deal. Loans for drainers and ir- 
rigators were arranged at the RFC, and 
Chairman Jesse Jones asked Mr. Schram 
to take charge of the program. Since then, 
as chief of the RFC’s Drainage, Levee and 
Irrigation Division, and as a member of 
the board of directors, Mr. Schram*has de- 
voted most of his energies to refinancing 
farm districts—to the tune of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

When Mr. Jones was appointed Federal 
Loan Administrator, he told President 
Roosevelt that Emil Schram was “the best 
man available” to succeed him. Today Mr. 
Schram is probably the only man in the 
Government admired equally warmly by 
Jesse Jones and Thomas Corcoran. In re- 
gard to general policy, he follows liberal 
New Deal principles; in regard to specific 
methods, he follows the businesslike habits 
of his predecessor. 


Lauchlin Currie 


A “‘spend-lend” economist with a 
“passion for anonymity” and a 
recognized mastery of figures 


Sitting quietly, 
but perkily, on a 
green velvet sofa 
by the President’s 
side at a recent 
White House press 
conference was a 
small, pale man 
by the name of 
Lauchlin Currie. 
After one look, re- 
porters would have 
said that he had a 
passion for ano- 
nymity. And so he 
has. Dr. Currie 
one of the “selfless six” (only three, 
really) is Franklin Roosevelt’s personal 
economic adviser. 

The word “anonymity” is used advised- 
ly; at that particular press conference it 
was given an ironic twist. The Chief Exec- 
utive was trying to explain statements he 
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had made earlier in the week in regard to 
the national debt. Those statements had 
been either misunderstood or incorrect, 
and Dr. Currie, who was supposed to have 
supplied the figures, had taken the rap, 
As it happens, Dr. Currie was not respon. 
sible, and, accordingly, was on hand to 
straighten the matter out. The President 
turned to “Lauch” and asked him to give a 
detailed explanation, proving that the total 
debt of the Nation—-private and public— 
is less than it was in 1932. 

Dr. Currie did, and that was that. Per. 
haps, as a result of the mix-up, President 
Roosevelt’s economic adviser no_ longer 
will prefer to remain anonymous. 


Hails From Nova Scotia 

A 38-year-old Nova Scotian, Lauchlin 
Currie was educated at the London School 
of Economics, where he fell under the 
influence of British Economist John May- 
nard Keynes, and at Harvard University. 
After teaching economics at Harvard and 
at the Fletcher Graduate School of Law 
and Diplomacy, near Boston, Dr. Currie 
in 1934 was brought to Washington by 
Jacob Viner for what was to have been 
a short-term position as a senior eco- 
nomic analyst in the Treasury Department. 

At the Treasury, Dr. Currie met Marr- 
ner Eccles when the latter was Assistant 
to the Secretary, and the two became 
close friends, their economic opinions 
coinciding to a T. Later in that same year, 
when Mr. Eccles was appointed: Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, he 
took Dr. Currie with him to be assistant 
director of the Division of Research and 
Statistics, a position that he held until his 
appointment as Mr. Roosevelt’s personal 
adviser last July. 

Lauchlin Currie has long been known 
as one of the leading sponsors of the 
“spending-for-recovery” idea. As such, he 
has been held up to businessmen as 4 
sort of bogey with rather revolutionary 
ideas on economic problems. 

As a matter of fact, among economists 
Dr. Currie is recognized as a conservative 
who has advanced the governmental 
spending theory as a means of preserving 
the capitalistic system. He has no over 
all plan, no panacea, but he believes he 
knows where the trouble lies. 

Disliking the rough-and-tumble of pol- 
ities and preferring to deal with facts 
rather than with maneuvers, Dr. Curne 
expects to return to teaching when his 
Washington duties have been completed. 
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——_ Nhe Yeas and Nays 


U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TITLE REG. 


Eprror’s Note: Letters of comment and 
suggestions are invited. Those not intend- 
ed for publication, and those with which 
writers desire to have only initials used, 
should be so marked. 


Faith With Labor 


Sir: The question of the week appearing 
in your issue of Feb. 9—“Has the Demo- 
cratic Administration kept faith with 
Labor?”—brought the reply from Messrs. 
Max Zaritsky, David Dubinsky, Sidney 
Hillman and others that it had. 

If this be the case, how are we to ac- 
count for the ten millions more of unem- 
ployed, plus the crushing deficit which is 
burdening labor as it has never been bur- 
dened before? What of the wholesale labor 
racketeering, stench-bombing and thug- 
gery that are going on at the present time? 
Js organized labor’s position better today 
because of these things? If the Administra- 
tion had kept the faith, these abuses would 
not exist to the extent they do now. There 
is only one answer to your question. That 
js a decided “no”. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


* * * 


H. C. KOPF 


Friction-Creating Taxes 

Sir: In The United States News of Jan. 
%, Mr. Lawrence, with his usual sagacity, 
treats of the vicious misuse of tax laws 
in some of the States, and the immeas- 
urable harm done thereby to the States 
and the Federal Government. 

It would be one of the most useful pub- 
lic acts that could be performed by such a 
body as the “National Tax Board” he sug- 
gests, or some other reliable research in- 
stitute or foundation, to give our present 
cumbersome and inefficient tax system a 
thorough study to ascertain whether it 
cannot be “streamlined” and modernized. 

Stripped from our antiquated and out- 
grown tax system might well be unscien- 
tific, friction-creating taxes on commodi- 
ties, personal property, profits, buildings 
and improvements of every kind, and per- 
haps even on incomes. There should re- 
main only one principal source of public 
revenue, the economic rent of land, or 
ground rent, from sites of every descrip- 
tion, supplemented perhaps, if necessary, 
bya heavy inheritance tax on large estates. 
The Buffalo Country Journal 
Alma, Wis. 

THEODORE BUEHLER, JR. 


Publisher 
* * * 


President’s Age 

_ Sir: We like your magazine very much; 
it is so up to the minute. Of course the 
last sentence on p. 18, issue of Feb. 2.— 
Such was the last week of President 
Roosevelt’s 57th year”—is a year behind 
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the times, but, shucks, we don’t mind that. 
Lots of magazines are further behind the 
times than that and don’t even know it! 


Shelby, Mich. MRS. H. E. HUEY 


[Ed. Note—President Roosevelt was 
58 on Jan. 30 last. His birthday came 
at the end of his 58th year since 
birth, but the week before it was the 
last one in which he admitted being 
57 years old. On that nice point we 
leave Mrs. Huey and the writer of the 
article to fight it out.] 


* * * 


Mr. Roosevelt's Candidate 

Sir: In your issue of Jan. 26, on the 
“Yeas and Nays” page, Mr. Simpson se- 
lects a Cabinet which he thinks “would 
please Franklin D.” 

Permit me to suggest that Mr. Simpson 
is wrong. In my opinion, no candidate 
for President, other than himself, would 
please Franklin D. The odds are 10 to 1 
that, if the draft fails, Roosevelt will be 
an avowed candidate. 


Henryetta, Okla. SUBSCRIBER 


* * * 


Serving Religion 

Sir: I am nearly 72 years old, have 
studied history, politics and religion for 
over 50 years, and am little influenced by 
other people’s opinions. My belief is that 
outward religion and politics are best 
serviced by keeping all the Ten Com- 
mandments to the letter, and observing 
the Golden Rule. That inward religion 
is best served by love, faith and meekness. 

In your editorial of Dec. 26 you write, 
“We should not refuse to try that which 
has been so little tried.” Mark Twain once 
said he had never seen anyone sane enough 
to try it yet. We often think we are trying 
it when our head is still in the sand. 


Modesto, Cal. W.S. HEALD 


Cooperation 

Sir: You are quoted by another paper 
as saying that what the country and the 
world need most of all is cooperation. I 
agree with you 100 per cent. 

However, this is the very thing that we 
now have the least of. Nearly every one 
is trying desperately to hold what they 
have, and keep others out. This frantic 
desire to hold the “as is” state is the very 
thing that causes conditions to grow worse 
and worse all the time. 

What is to be done about it, I don’t 
know. You can stuff education in people’s 
heads, but intelligence, vision and broad 
understanding seem to be a gift of the 
gods, with which only a few people are 
endowed. 
Baltimore, Md. G. C. HART 
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Take 
My Cue! 


To heighten the enjoyment 
of your evening, call for 
Johnnie Walker and Soda. 


A sip will convince you 


there’s no finer whisky than 
Scotch, and Johnnie Walker 
is Scotch at its smooth, 


mellow best! 


RED LABEL 
8 years old 


BLACK LABEL 
12 years old 


Both 86.8 proof 


BORN 1820... 
Still going strong 


IT’S SENSIBLE TO STICK WITH 


JOHNNIE 
LVALKER 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Sole Importer 
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Finland’s Bad Luck... Foreign Silver 
Vacation Maneuvers... Utility Guinea Pig 


Mr. Roosevelt proposed Tom Corcoran 
as trustee for the vast Associated Gas 
and Electric Utility system, now 
bankrupt, but then withdrew the sug- 
gestion. Corcoran helped write the 
Utility Holding Company Act under 
which this utility will be reorgan- 
ized. 


x * * 


Military experts of this Government 
are saying that both the United States 
and the Allies, if really wanting to 
help Finland, were guilty of costly 
hesitation that may make aid too late 
when it does come. American loans 
when available will be useful only if 
non-military goods purchased with 
them can then be bartered for mili- 
tary supplies. 


x*k 


President Roosevelt let James Farley 
understand that the President would 
not seek a third nomination and 
would make his position clear public- 
ly in time for other candidates to try 
out their strength. Inside conjecture 
now centers around the question of 
what caused Mr. Roosevelt to modify 
his position or to change his mind. 


x** 


Back of the continued buying of for- 
eign silver is the official fear that an 
end to the policy would upset trade 
with Mezico, Canada, China and 
India. Congress is taking a tip to 
move slowly in ordering the Treasury 
to confine buying to domestic silver. 


xk * 


What really inspired the unusual 
secrecy around President Roosevelt’s 
latest vacation maneuvers was a de- 
sire to avoid any move that might 
attract the attention of foreign war- 
ships operating in the area to be 
covered by the President at sea. 


x kk 


SEC still has hopes of making the As- 
sociated Gas and Electric system a 
“guinea pig” for testing out its ideas 
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of what a model public utility holding 
company system should look like. 
Prevailing official idea is that this big 
system should be broken up into 
numerous smaller systems. 


xk 


Significant sidelight on the visit that 
Ambassador Bullitt is paying in this 
country is that much-of his free time 
is reserved for confidential chats with 
Army and Navy intelligence officers. 
Bullitt is giving them first-hand re- 
ports of the European military situ- 
ation. 


x & ® 


Out of the mystery surrounding 
Mayor LaGuardia’s Presidential plans 
come these tidbits: that Assistant 
Secretary of State A. A. Berle is 
managing the LaGuardia campaign, 
that the “Little Flower” is really gun- 
ning for the Democratic Vice Presi- 
dential nomination to offset Tom 
Dewey’s Republican pull in New York 
State, that Cordell Hull would be top 
man on the ticket with Mr. La- 
Guardia, that Mr. Berle would be re- 
paid for his efforts with the State 
Department Secretaryship. It is com- 
mon talk in Washington that Post- 
master General Farley has promised 
the Labor post in the Cabinet to 
Mayor LaGuardia if the latter will 
make some stump speeches for the 
Democrats. 


xk 


One report going the inside rounds has 
it that Sumner Welles was dispatched 
to Europe at the suggestion of the 
British to learn what might be the 
German minimum terms for peace. 
This report stresses the viewpoint 
that Britain is getting tired of the war 
in the same way some other partici- 
pants are getting tired. 


x*wk 


The United States is reported to have 
asked Brazil for permission to build a 
naval base on the strategic Island of 
Fernando Noronha, just off the tip of 
Brazil that is closest to Africa. The 


US. request, however, is believed to 
have been rebuffed by Rio de Janeiro, 


xk * 


Despite his public break with Mr. 
Roosevelt, John L. Lewis is doing 
nothing in the various State primaries 
to oppose Roosevelt supporters. In 
Oregon, the State branch of Labor's 
Non-Partisan League, of which Lewis 
is Chairman, circulated and filed 
Roosevelt petitions. 


x * * 


One reason why the AFL is bearing 
the brunt of the anti-trust drive 
against building trades is that the 
CIO is playing its hand more cleverly. 
CIO leaders clean up suspicious con- 
ditions as soon as the Department of 
Justice hears about them and thus 
avoids indictments. 


x * 


Fact that SEC permitted Dayton [ 
Power & Light to issue bonds to raise 
new money for expansion is no defi- 
nite indication that the Commission 
has reversed its Consumers Power de- 
cision, wherein it was held that com- 
mon stock would be preferable to 
bonds. In the Dayton Power case, the 
SEC had no other choice because the 
Ohio Utility Commission had already 
authorized the issue, and Dayton 
Power & Light is an Ohio company. 


xk 


No further nourishing of the aviation 
industry is necessary, in the opinion 
of Congressional committees. Foreign 
orders are heavy. American defense 
orders will be slowed down to permit F 
more time to watch improvements. f 
Mass awards by Navy resulted m F 
lower unit prices and procured 578 § 
planes for money estimated to ac 
quire 500. 


x*x*k 


Vegetable oil (chiefly cottonseed) it- 
terests are set to lock horns with 
dairy forces for a share in relief-food 
purchases, and, behind the scenes, 
threaten reprisals unless margarine 
as well as butter is distributed. 
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BEYOND THE HORIZON 









Captains of business—like compe- 
tent sea captains — must know 
what is beyond the normal horizon. 
They must be forewarned — they 
must anticipate. Men of this type 
are the opinion makers of the coun- 
try and their opinions are formed 
largely on the facts that they find 
in THE UNITED STATES NEWS — 
the originating publication of all 


important news on national affairs. 
x 


National Affairs—the greatest ex- 
ternal factor affecting business 


—is another name for business 





THE UNITED STATES NEWS offers to advertisers a unique, 
powerful, intimate approach into the thinking of a pre- 


ferred audience of business leaders and opinion makers. 


fastest MAGAZINE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Monday thru Friday explained « interpreted; delivered Boston to Los Angeles the following Monday 


news, Money news, news of forces 
that affect every profession and 
every occupation, news that men in 
positions of responsibility must keep 
up with, news of national problems 
and, above all, the news within 


the nev.s. 
* 


National Affairs is the No. 1 theme 
to the important people whose hori- 
zon is not measured by ordinary 
standards. THE UNITED STATES 
NEws is the only magazine that re- 
ports and interprets all the National 


News of importance. 
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R.C.A. BUILDING, N_Y. 
180 N. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO 













S. ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION OFF FOR 
YEARS SURVEY csi: scar sm orm » ans 
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IF YOU WERE LEAVING TODAY to live for a whole 
year on the barren ice of the Antarctic, and if 
right now you had to choose the one brand of 
cigarette you would smoke through those months 
—you’d make sure you picked the right brand. 
The men on the Antarctic expedition were in a 
situation like that. The picture above shows what 
happened: The expedition took Camels! Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd explained: “Slow-burn- 
ing Camels are a great favorite with us. You can 
be sure we have plenty.” You, yourself, may never 
go near the South Pole, but the right cigarette is 
important to you, too. Camels give you extra 
mildness, extra coolness, extra flavor—plus extra 
smoking in every pack. (See below.) 


“MORE PLEASURE PER PUFF...MORE PUFFS PER PACK”... an sacane: Nepamnnare Wins, Snenee meee 


25% slower than the average of the 15 other 
of the largest-selling brands tested —slower 
than any of them. 
That means, on the 
average, a smoking 
plus equal to 


5 EXTRA 
SMOKES 


vanisn & owns PER 
AM FIS FOR MILDNESS, COOLNESS, AND FLAVOR = Lasts JJ aay 
. -SLOW-BURNING COSTLIER TOBACCOS Copyright, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


That’s how these three members of the U. S. Antarctic expedition tell 
of the advantages of slow-burning Camels. Richard Moulton, senior 
dog-driver (center), says: “Slow burning is my measure of a milder, 
cooler, more flavorful smoke. I'd s/edge a mile for a Camel.” Nothing 
destroys a cigarette’s delicate elements of flavor and fragrance like 
excess heat. Cigarettes that burn fast also burn hot. Camels are 
slower-burning...milder, mellower, and—naturally—cooler! Camels 
give you more pleasure per puff...and more puffs per pack (see right). 
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